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PREFACE. 



This volume is the result of an attempt to put into convenient 
form and the smallest possible compass all the grammar that the 
ordinary student of Italian will need. Short as the book is, it con- 
tains some paragraphs which beginners will probably skip: the 
longer lists of words and endings, and a great part of the chapters 
on suffixes and irregular verbs will be useful mainly for reference. 
The vocabularies cover the twenty-one exercises; they are not 
intended to include words explained in the notes, nor proper 
names that are exactly the same in Italian and in English. 

I have endeavored to make the book represent the Italian lan- 
guage as it is spoken and written at the present day ; the exercises 
are taken chiefly from reading-books lately prepared for Tuscan 
schools. Still, I have tried to give also as many obsolete forms as 
students of the Italian classics will require. 

It has been my aim throughout to make the rules clear for all 
classes of pupils, even for those ignorant of other foreign languages, 
provided they understand the technical words commonly used in 
grammars. With this object in view, I have ascribed to the Ital- 
ian vowels the pronunciation of the English ones that are most 
like them : an accurate description of the Italian sounds would, I 
fear, prove confusing to beginners who have had no training in 
phonetics. It will be easy for the instructor to explain not only 
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the vowels, but some of the consonants, and the division of 
words into syllables, much better than can be done in a book 
like this. 

The authorities I have consulted most are the dictionaries of 
Fanfani, Rigutini and Fanfani, Fomari {Nuavo Bazzarinf), and 
Tommaseo and Bellini. I have made but little use of other gram- 
mars ; I am, however, indebted to Toscani for some ideas and a 
few of my examples. The chapters on syntax, and the treatment 
of irregular verbs, pronouns, suffixes, and the plural of words in 
'CO and -go are almost entirely the result of original work. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my gratitude to Professor Nash, 
of Harvard, to my friend and teacher, Sig. Filippo Orlando, of 
Florence, and to the gentlemen who assisted me in correcting 
the proof-sheets ; and I wish above all to thank Professor Sheldon, 
of Harvard, and Professor Bendelari, of Yale, without whose aid and 
encoiu-agement I should scarcely have ventured to ofifer this book 
to the public. 

CambriogBi September, 1887. 
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ITALIAN GRAMMAR. 



PRONUNCIATION. 

1. The Italian alphabet has the same letters as the 
English, except that k^ w, x, and j/ do not occur in 
modern Italian. 

2. The Italians distinguish seven vowels : a, close e, 
open e, i, close o, open o, u; each of which always has 
the same sound, no matter what may be its position in 
the word, and never tends, as do the English long vowels, 
to become a diphthong. Italian vowels are all pronounced 
very quickly ; hence there is but little difference in quan- 
tity between accented and unaccented sounds. English- 
speaking students must carefully avoid drawling the ac- 
cented and slighting the unaccented syllables ; they should 
try to give to every Italian vowel about the length of i in 
"bitter." 

A is nearly like a in "father" : as fava, canna, cassa, 
palla, 

B, close, is nearly like a in "fate": as beve, vere^ stelle^ 
messe, 

B, open, may be formed by trying to pronounce e in 
"bell" with the mouth very wide open: as belluy amena^ 
ferUf pensa. 

I 
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I is nearly like ee in " feet " : as miriy vini, fissi^ spillu 

O, close, is nearly like o in "mope": as dopOy dove^ 
bollo, sotto, 

O, open, is nearly like aw in "saw" pronounced with 
the mouth wide open : as no, odiy poi, donna, 

U is nearly like oo in "boot " : as una, cura, nulla, ruppi. 

a. The letters / and u are sometimes used to represent conso- 
nant sounds (see 4) ; but in formulating rules they are always 
counted as vowels. 

3. As close and open vowels are not distinguished in 
spelling, some rules are necessary : — 

(i) Unaccented e and are always close : as mare, 
"sea"; amo, "I love." 

(2) E and are close in all monosyllables* ending in a 
consonant: a.s con, "with"; non, "not"; per, "for." 

(3) In monosyllables * and oxytones f ending in a vowel, 
final e is close, final o is open: as cAe, "what"; me, "me"; 
re, " king " ; cred^, " he believed " ; perchi, " why " ; do, " I 
give"; Po, "Po"; sarh, "I shall be"; andh, "he went." 
Exceptions : final e is open in ^ = "is," re = "re," interjec- 
tions (as aimi, "alas" ; chi, "nonsense"), proper names (as 
Noi, "Noah"), and foreign words (as caffi, "coffee") ; final 
is close in lo and o, 

(4) Accented e and o are always open in the groups ie 
and uo : as piede, "foot " ; fuoco, "fire." E and standing 
for ie and uo are open : as ven = viene, "he comes" ; cor= 
cuore, "heart." 

♦ Not including shortened forms of words that regularly have more than 
one syllable. 

t Words accented on the last syllable. 
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(5) In words that have always formed a part of the 
spoken language, accented e is nearly always close when 
it represents Latin e or t, open when it represents Latin ^ 
or (B ; accented o is nearly always close when it represents 
Latin o or ;?, open when it represents Latin 6 or au. In 
book words accented e and o are usually open. 

In all cases not covered by the first three rules, the 
quality of e and o will be marked in this book, an acute 
accent (") denoting the close, a circumflex (^) the open 
sound: as avire^ "to have"; mino, "less"; tiine^ "he 
holds"; liito, "happy"; poita, "poet"; ora, "hour"; 
mSlto, " much " ; budno, " good " ; poco, " little " ; mdto, 
"motion." 

4. B, f, m, p, q, v are pronounced as in English. 

C before e or i sounds like ch in " chin " ; elsewhere it 
is always like English k : as cima, " top " ; come, " how " ; 
dd/ce, "sweet." G before e or i sounds like g- in "gem" ; 
elsewhere it is always like g- in "go": as £-aUo, "cat"; 
g-Me, "people"; spingi^ "push." 

a. A cc or a. gg before e or / has merely the sound of cA in 
"chin " or g in "gem " prolonged : Sis/acce, " faces " ; /egge, "law." 

D, 1, n, t are pronounced further forward in the mouth 
than in English ; the tip of the tongue should touch the 
back of the upper front teeth : as a/fo, " high " ; dato, 
"given"; /una, "moon"; nudo, "naked"; tuSno, "thunder." 
H is always silent : as aki, "oh!" Aa, "he has." 
I, unaccented, before a vowel, sounds like English ^ : 
as iM, "yesterday"; paio, "pair"; piu, "more." In 
the groups da, do, du, gia, gio, giu, an unaccented i 
serves only to show that the ^ or ^ is soft : as facda. 
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" face " ; guancia, " cheek " ; cib, " that " ; giU, " down " ; 
mangitty " eat " ; raggio, ** ray." 

J is merely another way of writing i, 

N before a ^ or a hard c ox g has the sound of Eng- 
lish ng : as banca {bang'ka)^ " bank " ; dunque {dung-kwe^ 
"therefore**; lungo {lung-go)^ "long." 

R is always rolled, the point of the tongue vibrating 
against the teeth : as caro^ " dear " ; rdsso, " red ** ; per, 
"for." When r is double or followed by a consonant, 
the trill is prolonged : as carro, " cart " ; burrOf " butter " ; 
marroney "chestnut"; came, "meat"; pdrta, "door." 

S IS generally pronounced nearly like English s in "see," 
but with a somewhat sharper sound: as s6, "I know"; 
spillo, "pin." 

Initial s before a sonant {b, d, g, /, w, «, f, v) has a 
sound intermediate between s and English z : as sdruccio- 
tare, "to slip** ; slittUf "sleigh." 

A single s between vowels has, in most words, the sound 
of English z\ as caso, "case**; cdusa, "cause"; visoy "face.** 
But in the following cases it is pronounced like s in "see,** 
" mason ** : — 

a. In dsinOy casa, Chiusiy cosa, cost, desiderio, naso, parasito, 
pho, Pisa, piseiioy posa, riposo, riso, susina, and their derivatives, 
and in many uncommon words. 

b. After the prefixes de-, di-,* pre-, pro-, re-, rt-, tra-* : as de- 
sis fere, disegno, presume re, prosegulre, reservare, risdlvere, tra- 
suddre, 

c. In the adjective ending -oso and the adjective and substan- 
tive ending -ese : as noioso, " troublesome " ; inglese, " English " ; 
mese, " month." But in cortese,francese, lucchese, marchese, paese, 
palese, the j is like English z. 

------- — ■■ - ■ - - — - 

* Not to be confounded with dis-, tras- : disondre^ trasandare. 
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d. In the preterites and past participles of chiiderey chiMere^ 
nascdndere^ pdrre^ rddere, ridere, ritnarUre, rispondere^ rddere^ and 
all verbs in -endere; and in their compounds and derivatives : as 
chiisi, socchiusOy nascdse, rispbseroy rasoio, rimasey corrispdsi, 
rdseroy accSsiy resOy scesa. Exceptions to this rule are deridere^ 
verbs in -cliiderCy and derivatives of rddere. 

U, unaccented, before a vowel, sounds like English w : 
as buono^ "good** ; guardare, "to look'* ; piiby "he can." 

Z and zz are generally pronounced like a long and vig- 
orous ts : as alzare, " to lift " ; azioncy " action " ; prezzOy 
"price"; zioy "uncle." 

In the following cases, however, z and zz sound like a 
prolonged dz : — 

a. In azzurrOy dozzinUy mezzOy pranzOy ribrezzOy romanzOy zSlOy 
and many less common words. 

b. In verbs in -izzare (as utilizzarey "to utilize") ; except attiz- 
zarCy dirizzarCy guizzarey rizzarCy stizzarCy and their compounds, 
and a few uncommon words. 

5. The following combinations are to be noted : — 

Ch (used only before e and /) is always like English k : 
as fichi (plural ol ficoy "fig"). Sch is like sk\ as scherzo, 
'' sport." 

Gh (used only before e and t) is always like English g in 
"go " : as agki (plural of agOy " needle "). 

Gil (written gl if the following vowel be i) is nearly like 
English Hi in "million": as figlioy "son"; figliy "sons." 
But in Angliuy gerogUfico^ glicerinay negUgere and its deriv- 
atives, and a few uncommon words borrowed from the 
Greek or Latin, gl is like English gL 

Gn is nearly like ni in "onion " : as 6gniy "every." 

Qu is always like kw : as qu^sto, " this." 
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So before e and i is nearly like sh in " ship " : as uscire, 
"to go out/* Before all other letters it is pronounced sk\ 
2iS scudluy "school"; sch^mo, "contempt." 

6. Every letter in Italian is distinctly and separately 
sounded ; the only exceptions are A, silent i (see 4), and 
the combinations mentioned in 6. Ex.: arte, "art"; firmay 
"signature"; ///r/^, "theft"; giorno, "day"; virso, "toward"; 
anddiy "I went"; duruy "breeze"; bugie^ "lies"; Eurdpa, 
"Europe"; miiiy "my"; paura, "fear"; sentiiy "I felt"; 
sudi, "his." 

Where a double consonant is written, both letters must 
be sounded, the first at the end of the preceding, the 
second at the beginning of the following syllable : as annOy 
"year"; babboy "father"; fattOy "done"; mhsoy "put"; 
qiiHlOy " that." For rvy zs, and soft cc and ggy see 4. 

Ly nty fly zxid Yy whcu preceded by an accented vowel 
and followed by another consonant, are prolonged : as 
alto (all-td)y " high " ; sempre {sentm-pre)y " always " ; tanto 
(tann-to)y "so much"; parte {parr-te)y "part." 



7. The accent is nearly always the same as in Latin. 
In this book it will always be noted. Of the signs written 
here, students are to use only the grave (^), which is placed 
on the last syllable of oxytones and on some monosyllables; 
Italian writers do not agree as to the use of the other 
marks. 

8. Italian words are divided in such a way that, if pos- 
sible, every syllable shall begin with a consonant : as ta-vo- 
li-nOy '* tdihW ) frat-tdn-tOy "meanwhile"; al-l' ud-mOy "to 
the man"; nar-rd-rey "to relate" ; miz-zoy "half"; cdc-ciay 
"hunt"; dg-giy "to-day." 
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In the groups s + consonant, consonant + r, those men- 
tioned in 6, and c/,^, gl, ply both consonants belong to the 
following syllable. / = ^ and u = w go with the following 
vowel ; di, du, ei, eUy oi are not separated. Ex. : al-V du-ra, 
a-vrbj bi'sS'gno, ca-sti-ghiy del-V dc-qua^ in-chid-stroy miiiy 
mi-glid-rey ri-flit-te-rey te-d-trOy tudi. 
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9. The article is not declined, but it agrees with its 
substantive in gender and number. 

THE DEFINITE ARTICLE. 

10. Masculine: — 

a. Sing. //, pi. /, before a word beginning with any consonant 
except s impure * and z, 

b. Sing, loy pi. gliy before a vowel or s impure or z.\ 

Before a vowel lo becomes /*; ^i becomes^' before i, 

Ex. : II pddre^ the father; i pddriy the fethers. 
Lo stisso pddre, the same father. 
Lo scidme, the swarm ; gli scidmi^ the swarms. 
Lo ziOy the uncle ; gli zii^ the uncles. 
D udmot the man ; gV insitti, the insects. 

11. Feminine: — 
Sing, la, pi. le. 

Before a vowel la becomes /*; le becomes P before e, 

Ex. : La mddre, the mother ; le mddri, the mothers. 

V dra, the hour ; le dre^ the hours ; /' trbe^ the herbs. 



♦ That is, s followed by another consonant. 

t Ia is sometimes used for gli. Some writers use i7, i before % and before 
ue- or x«'-. 
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12. When the definite article is preceded by one of *^' 
prepositions di, da, a, in, con, su, per, the article and prepo- 
sition are generally contracted into one word, as shown in 
the following table {con, per are often uncontracted) : -r- 





IL 


I 


LO 


GLI 


LA 


LE 


V 


Di, of 


(Ul 


dii or di 


ditto 


degli 


dilla 


dilU 


dett' 


/?a, by 


dal 


ddi or da* 


ddllo 


ddgli 


ddlla 


ddlle 


dalV 


A, to 


al 


di or a^ 


dllo 


dgli 


dlla 


dlle 


alP 


/if, in 


nel 


nei or ni 


nello 


nSgli 


nilla 


nelle 


nelV 


Con, with 


col 


c6i or CO* 


cdllo 


cdgli 


cdUa 


cdlU 


coW 


Su, on 


sul 


siii or su* 


siillo 


sugli 


s^lla 


siitte 


suir 


Per, for 


pel 


pH ox pi 


per lo 


pergli 


per la 


perle 


per r 



Ex. : Del pddre, of the father ; ddi pddri, by the fathers. 

Alio spicchio, to the mirror ; n^gli spicchi^ in the mirrors. 
Cdlla mddre, with the mother ; cdlle rnddri, with the mothers. 
SuW udmOy on the man ; per gli udmini^ for the men. 

a. The word " some " is frequently rendered in Italian by di 
with the definite article. This is called the partitive genitive. 



Ex. : Ddtemi del vino, give me some wine. 
DHle bille cdse, some fine things. 



13. In the following cases the definite article is used in 
Italian, though not in English : — 

a. Before the possessive pronouns : as // ndstro giardino, " our 
garden" ; / sudi fratilli, "his brothers." When, however, the pos- 
sessive qualifies an otherwise unmodified noun in the singular ex- 
pressing relationship, the article is generally omitted: as mia 
madre, "my mother." For a fuller statement see 45, a. 

b. Before an abstract noun or one denoting a whole class. 
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,f£x. : V udnto firopdne, man proposes. 

I fidri ndscono dal stme^ flowers spring from the seed. 

Gli uccHli hdnno le dli, birds have wings. 

La m6rte I il peggidre dH mdli^ death is the worst of evils. 

c. In general before a noun used with any adjective that does 
not express quantity. 

£x. : D dnno scdrso^ last year ; gli udmini budni^ good men. 
// p&uero Luigi non vUne^ poor Lewis doesn't come. 

d. Before a title followed by a proper name : as la reglna Vit- 
tdria, " Queen Victoria " ; il signdr Bnini, " Mr. Brown." 

e. Before family names ; often before given names of women ; 
occasionally before given names of well-known men. 

Ex. : // Bidnchi I mdrto, White is dead ; la Pdtti cdnta, Patti sings. 
Condsco P Olivia, I know Olivia ; Ddnte or il Ddnte, Dante. 

/. Before names of countries and continents : as la Svizzfra, 
"Switzerland"; alT Italia, "to Italy"; per P Eurdpa, "for 
Europe." But the article is omitted after in in phrases that 
denote going to or dwelling in a country, and often after di when 
di with the name of a country is equivalent to an adjective of 
nationality : as vddo in Germdnia, " I go to Germany " ; ritndngo 
in Frdncia, "I remain in France " ;. /kj reglna d* Jnghiltirra, " the 
queen of England " ; // vino di Spdgna, " the wine of Spain." 

In all the above cases (beginning with 13, a) the article, 
unless.it would be employed in English, is omitted when 
the noun is used as a vocative or is modified by a numeral 
or a pronominal adjective. 

Ex. : a, Quista sHa dpera, this work of his. 

b. Vi sdno sHte virtH, there are seven virtues. 

c. Pdvero pddre^ poor father ! 

d. Signdr a Mdnti, cdme sta, Mrs. Monti, how do you do? 

e. Quel Ntri I maldto^ that Black is ill. 

/. Itdlia, ti riv&doy Italy, I se.e thee again. 
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g, Viinif amico mlo^ come, my friend. 

h. Ha paricchi visi, he has several bad habits. 

/. Dsie bellissimi cdni, two very fine dogs. 

THE INDEFINITE ARTICLE. 

14. Masculine : — 

a. Un before a vowel or any consonant except s impure and z. 

b, Ono before s impure or z, • 

Ex. : Un pddre^ a father; un udmo, a man. 

Un anillOf a ring ; lino spicchio, a mirror. 
(fno scidme, a swarm ; lino zio, an undo. 

15. Feminine : — 

Una, which becomes un^ before a vowel. 
£x. : Una mddrey a mother ; un"^ dra, an hour. 

16. In the following cases the indefinite article, though 
expressed in English, is omitted in Italian : — 

a. Before a predicate noun expressing occupation, rank, or 
nationality, and not accompanied by an adjective. 

Ex. : £gli h poita, he is a poet ; sdno marchise, I am a marquis. 
sate UalidnOy you are an Italian. 

b. Generally before an antecedent (of a relative clause) used 
in apposition to a preceding noun modified by a definite article or 
a demonstrative pronoun. 

Ex. : D Arno, fiikme che travtrsa Firinze, the Arno, a river which 
traverses Florence. 

c. After da meaning " as," " like," or " for." See 79, ^. 
Ex. : Da udmo, like a man. 

* Some writers use un before z and before see- or seu. 
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EXERCISE I. 



La pdrte piii dlta del n6stro c6rpo h il cdpo. II cdpo b attaccdto 

highest is is attached 

al collo, e il c611o e attaccdto al tr6nco. La pdrte davinti del 

front 

cipo si chidma viso. Nel viso ci s6no la fronte, gli dcchi, il 

is-called there are eyes 

ndso, la b6cca, il m^nto. C6gli occhi si v^dono le cose. Col 

we'See things 

ndso si sentono gli od6ri. C611a b6cca si mdngia, si b^ve, si 

we-smeli odors we-eat we-drink we' 

respira. Respirdre h manddre V dria giii nel petto, e poi riman- 

breathe 

ddrla fu6ri. N6i respiridmo V dria. Levdte un p^sce dalP dcqua, 

it We breathe Take 

mu6re : levdte V dria a n6i, e n6i morr^mo. 

it-dies take from us shall-die, 

EXERCISE 2. 

Mr. Rossi is a merchant. Leaving Italy, he-went-away last 

i Lascidndo ^rt\ 

year to France, a country which he-wished to-visit with his brother 

^er voliva visitdre 

and a friend of the family. But he-returned to Italy the same 

tornd in 

month, saying : "Travelling^ bores-me. Another time I-shall-make 

dicendo viaggidre (m.) mi sicca Un* dltra fard 

a Study of the customs of France. Paris is a big city ; we-have- 

ftfj/iSmt (m. pi.) grdnde .viabbidme 

seen some ^ fine things ; but I-prefer the land of Garibaldi and 

ved^to belle cdse{i.^\.) mipidcepiit 

of King Victor Emmanuel." 

1 See 13, b, 2 See 12, a. 
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17. Italian nouns are not declined. Possession is de- 
noted by the preposition di: as lo specchio di mio pddrcj 
"my father's looking-glass." 
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GENDER. 

• 

18. There are no neuter nouns in Italian.* 

Nouns denoting males and females keep their natural 
gender, whatever their termination may be : except guida^ 
"guide"; gudrdia, "guard"; persSnUy "person"; sentu 
nilla, "sentinel"; spin, "spy"; which are feminine. 

Ex. : II fratilh, the brother ; mia sorilla, my sister. 
// poSta, the poet ; la poetissa, the poetess. 
Una spla, a spy ; la ndstra gulda, our guide. 

19. Of nouns denoting objects without sex some are 
masculine, some feminine. Their gender can often be 
determined by the final letter. All Italian nouns end in 
ay e, i, Oy or u'A — 

a. Those ending in a are feminine ; except coiiray " cholera," 
qualcdsay " something," Greek neuters in -mayX many geographi- 
cal names, and a few other words, mostly foreign. 

£x. : UfC dra, an hour ; un telegrdmma, a telegram. 
Jl Canaddf Canada; il sofd^ the sofa. 

b. Of those ending in e and / some are masculine, some femi- 
nine. All ending in -ztdn^y -gidne, or -udine are feminine. 

Ex. : II fiUme, the river; la pdce^ peace. 

Un dl, a day ; una metrdpoli^ a metropolis. 
La ragidnCy the reason ; la servitadinet service. 

c. Those ending in o are masculine ; except mdnOy " hand." 
Ex. : // gindcchio, the knee ; la nidno^ the hand. 

* Latin neuters become masculine in Italian; masculines and feminines 
retain their Latin gender. This rule has very few exceptions. 

t A few foreign nouns used in Italian end in a consonant: as Idpis, 
"pencil" {i Idpis, "the pencils"). Nouns in -o or -e often drop that vowel 
if the preceding consonant is /, n, or r\ as cdne=canf "dog." 

{ Mostly scientlhc terms. 
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d. Those ending in u are feminine; except soprappiU^ "sur- 
plus," and a few foreign words. 

Ex. : La virtii, virtue ; il bambi^, bamboo. 

20. Any other part of speech (except an adjective*) 
used as a noun must be masculine. 

Ex. : // viaggidre, travelling. 

21. Masculine names of trees in ^ or ^ have a feminine 
form in a or e respectively, denoting their fruit ; but // 
ddtteroy "date,'* il fko, "fig,*' il litndne^ "lemon," il pomo^ 
" apple,*' are always the same, whether denoting the tree 
or the fruit. 

Ex. : Un susino, a plum-tree ; una susina^ a plum. 
// ndce^ the walnut-tree ; la ndce^ the walnut. 
Quistifichiy these fig-trees, these figs. 

NUMBER. 

22. Feminines in unaccented a form their plural by 
changing a into e. 

Ex. : La strdda^ the street ; le strdde, the streets. 
Una bugia^ a lie ; le bugle, lies. 

a, Feminines in -ca and -ga form their plural in -che and -ghe 
respectively (the h being inserted merely to indicate that the c 
and g keep their hard sound) . 

Ex. : Un'* Sea, a goose ; mdlte 6che, many geese. 

La bottiga^ the shop ; paricchie bottighe, several shops. 

* Adjectives of course have the gender of the nouns they represent. 
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b. Nouns in unaccented -cia and -gia fonn their plural in -ce 
and 'ge respectively.* 

Ex. : Lagudnda, the cheek; Ugudnce, the cheeks. 

Una cilUgiay a cherry ; tdnte ciliige, so many cherries. 

23. Masculines in unaccented a and all nouns in unac- 
cented o and e (not ie) form their plural in i, t 

£x. : Un potta, a poet ; due poitiy two poets. 
Lo zioy the uncle ; gli zh\ the uncles. 
La mdno, the hand ; le mie mdm, my hands. 
C/h m^se, 2L month ; tre mdst\ three months. 
La cornice^ the frame ; qudttro cornici, four frames. 

a. Masculines in -ca and -ga form their plural in -chi and -ghi 
respectively. 

Ex. : // mondrca^ the monarch ; i mondrchi^ the monarchs. 
// colUga^ the colleague ; i colUghi^ the colleagues. 

b. Nouns in unaccented -io form their plural by changing -io 
to -/ (often written ^, j^ or it). 

Ex. : Lo spkchio^ the mirror ; gU spicchi, the mirrors. 

// cUitgio^ the cherry-tree ; / ciliigi^ the cherry-trees. 

^. Nouns in -go form their plural in -ghi. Nouns in -eo forw 
their plural in -chi if the penult is accented, otherwise in -cu 

Ex. : H castigOf the punishment ; i castighi, the punishments. 
C/n catdlogOi a catalogue ; diie catdloghi, two catalogues. 
n flcOt the fig; cinque flchi^ five figs. 
AnticOy ancient ; gli antichi, the ancients. 
Un midicOi a doctor ; sSi midici, six doctors. 

This rule has a number of exceptions. In the following lists^ 
words whose irregular plural is rare are omitted. 

• Provincia has provincie. In general borrowed words and words whose 
plural is necessarily very rare keep the i : auddcia, auddcie, 

t In old Italian and in poetry words in -ello and -aie often form their plural 
in 'i^i or -ri, -agli or -ai : capello^ capH, 
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(i) Compound nouns in -logo denoting persons engaged in 
the sciences, and all compound nouns in -fago form their plural 
in -^* * 

Ex. : H ftstdlogo^ the physiologist; i fisidlogi, physiologists. 
Aniropdfago, cannibal ; antropdfagi^ cannibals. 

(2) The following words form their plural in -«, although the 
penult is accented : — 

amfco greco inimCco nemico pdrcof 

Grho has a regular plural in the expression vini grSchi. 

(3) The following words form their plural in -chiy although the 
penult is unaccented : — 



ibbaco 


fdrmaco 


lastrico 


ramm&rico 


striscico 


acrdsHco 


(ndaco 


manico 


risico 


tdssico 


carico{ 


intdnaco 


parroco 


sciatico 


tr&ffico 


dimdntico % 


intHnseco 


pfzzico 


stdmaco 


v&lico § 



AcrdsHco and fdrmaco have also regular plurals. 

d. Some masculines in o have an irregular plural in a\ this 
plural is feminine. They are : ccntindtOy " hundred " ; mig&'dio, 
" thousand " ; mig/to, " mile " ; pdio, " pair " ; udvo, " egg." 

Many masculines in o have this irregular feminine plural in a 
besides the regular masculine plural in /. The most common 
are : drdccio, " arm " ; dUo, " finger " ; /rti/fo, " fruit " ; gindcchio, 
" knee " ; grido^ ." shout " ; Idbbro^ " lip " ; Ugno, " wood " ; mSm- 
dro, " member " ; miiro, " wall " ; orecchio, " ear " ; dsso^ " bone." 

♦ likewise the rare or obsolete words : flemmagtgo^ idragbgo^ meiallurgo, 
sdrgo (also reg. plur.), sortiUgo. «* Magicians "= mdgAi, *'magi"= mdgi, 

t Likewise the rare words : aprico, lomhrico (also reg.), uvamico, vico. 

X Likewise its compounds. 

§ Likewise the rare or obsolete words: fildccico^ mdntaco (also reg.), 
osfdtico, sfildccUot stdticQ (npun), undcQ* 
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Ex. : Un pdio^ a pair ; sittepdia^ seven pairs. 

// mio brdccio^ my arm ; U tAe brdccia^ thy arms. 
n IdbbrOy the lip ; le Idbbra or / Idbbri^ the lips. 
Un 6ssOi a bone ; le dssa or gli dssi, the bones. 

BrdcciOy gindcchio, Idbbro, and orecchio nearly always have the 
irregular plural when denoting the two arms, knees, lips, or ears 
belonging to the same body. 

24. All monosyllables, and all nouns ending in /, ie^ u^ 
an accented vowel, or a consonant, are invariable. 

Ex. : // re, the king ; / re, the kings. 

// brindisi^ the toast ; / brindisi, the toasts. 
Una sptcie, a kind ; dtto spicie, eight kinds. 
La virti^, virtue ; le virti^, the virtues. 
Una cittd, a city ; diici cittd, ten cities. 

26. The following nouns have irregular plurals : bie, 
"ox," pi. bu6i; dio, "god," pi. dii* ; mSglie, "wife," pi. 
ntSgli; udmoy "man," pi. udmini, 

EXERCISE 3. 

Gli uccelli, le farfdlle, i p^sci, il cine, il micio, le lucertole 
s6no ^ tiitti animdli. II gdtto e il cAne s6no ^ animdli che hinno * 
quAttro gimbe, hinno' qudttro piedi, e per6 si chiamano* qua- 
drtipedi. II le6ne h ^ il pid bello e il pid maest6so d^i quadriipedi. 
Gli uccelli hinno* diie zAmpe ; ed hinno® le dli e con le Ali v6- 
lano.* Anche le farfdlle hdnno^ le ili, inche le dpi hdnno^ le dli, 
e v61ano.* Le m6sche, le zanzAre, le vespe, e poi m61ti dltri ani- 
malini, simili a qu^sti, si chiamano* insetti. Gli uccelli e gl* in- 
setti niscono® ddlle uova. Tiitti qu^sti animdli vivono^ in mezzo 
all* Aria. I p^sci vivono^ in mezzo alP dcqua. I p^sci non hAnno' 

gdmbe; hdnno' ddlle pdrti quelle alettine; e con qu^ste piccole 

, — - 

♦ The article used with <^i is gli : gli d^i> 
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alette e con la c6da nu6tano^ e guizzan^ via neir dcqua, lesti lesti 
c6me un Idmpo. Quelle alette si chidmano* plnne. Le lucertole 
striscian^^ su' mtiri, hdnno' d^lle zampine, ma rasenti rasenti al 
c6rpo, e quindo si mu&vono ^° dnche siilla terra, strisciano." Le 
serpi non hdnno^ gdmbe ; e qu^sti animdli che non hdnno* gimbe 
e che strisciano" suUa terra, c6me le lucertole e le serpi, sichid- 
man^ rettili. 

^ ^=is; s6no=zxQ. ^ Have. • They have. * Si chidmano = 2xt called. 

* They fly. ® Are born. '' Live. ® They swim. • Dart. ^^ Si mu&vono 
= they move. ^^ Crawl, they crawl. 

EXERCISE 4.' 

Mignonettes are* bom from the seed. The seed, placed under 
ground, has* sprouted; from one side it-has* put-out* shoots, 
which have-spread-out* through* the ground, and from one side 
it-has* sent forth the stalk, the little-branches,^ the leaves, and** the 
flowers. Like mignonettes,* many other* plants, herbs, and® flowers 
spring^® .from the seed. Flowers, herbs, grain, and trees are- 
called^^ vegetables. Vegetables have* roots, trunk, branches, 
twigs, leaves, flowers, and** fruit. Plants first produce^ the flower 
and then the fruit. The trunk or stalk of plants is* that^ which 
rests" on the roots and^ comes ^* out from the ground ;^^ it-is- 
covered ^* with ^® branches and with ^® leaves. Of the stalk of plants, 
— for instance, of the trunk of trees, — we-make-use* for many 
purposes; we-make^ furniture, doors, windows, the beams that 
support^ ceilings, ships, carriages, and® cars. The branches of 
trees are-burned,® and give-us** fire. Vegetables in-order- to ^ live 
have* need of earth, of water, and® of light. 

^ See 13, b. ^ Is = ^; zxt — s6no. • Has, it has=^^; have = Aa««^. 

* Messo, * Si sSno disthe, ^ Fra. "^ Ramicilli. ^ Insert " and so." 
» Omit. M Ndscono. " Si chidmano. 12 Fdnno, ^ Quello. " Pbsa. 
16 Insert "which." ^^ Viene. " insert " and." ^^ Si ricudpre. ^^ Di, 
» Ci seruidmo. « Faccidmo, 22 R^ggono, 28 si brikciano, a* Ci 
ddnno, ^ Per. ^ Many other = wj//^ dltre. 
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ADJECTIVES. 

26. Adjectives agree with their substantives in gender 
and number. An adjective modifying two nouns of dif- 
ferent genders is generally put in the masculine plural. 

£x. : H gdtto I pulUOf the cat is neat ; stdme pulite^ neat rooms. 
Una cdsa e un giardino belHniy a pretty house and garden. 

27. Numeral and pronominal adjectives and the com- 
monest adjectives of size and quantity precede their nouns ; 
adjectives of nationality, shape, and material follow; billo, 
budnOt and adjectives whose use is prompted by emotion, 
generally precede. Otherwise, of the noun and adjective, 
the one that contains the chief idea comes last. 

£x. : La secdnda vdlta^ the second time ; quista vdlta^ this time. 
Trdppo pdne, too much bread ; le grdndi cittd^ great cities. 
Quista pdlla roidnda, this round ball. 
Zm budna mddre, the good mother ; pdver* udmOy pogr man ! 
La vdstra gentillssima littera, your kind Utter. 
E un udmo gentillssimOj he is a kind man. 

GENDER AND NX7MBER 

28. Adjectives ending in o are masculine, and form 
their feminine in a. Adjectives in e are invariable in the 
singular. 

Ex. : Budno stivaleito, good boot ; budna scdrpa^ good shoe. 
Ragdzzo felice, happy boy ; ragdzza feliccy happy girl. / 

29. Adjectives form their plural in the same way as 
nouns (see 22, 23). 

Ex. : SH budni cassettdniy six good bureaus ; 6tto budne siggiole, eight 
good chairs. 
Due udmini f elicit two happy men tre ddnne f elicit three 
happy women. 
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a. Paricchiy " several," has for its feminine parecchie, 

b. Qudlchey "some," is used only in the singular, even when 
the meaning is plural : as qudlche vdlia] ** sometimes." 

c. When preceding a noun, bHlOy " beautiful," has forms sim- 
ilar to those of the definite article ; and Santo, " Saint," and 
grdndCf "great," have corresponding forms in the singular.* 
BudnOy " good," when preceding its noun, has a singular similar 
to the indefinite article. The masculine of these words (which is 
the only irregular part) is, therefore, as follows ; — 

Before any consonant except s impure or z : bel, San, gran, buon ; 

pi. bti, Sdnti, grdndi, budni. 
Before s impure or z\ btllo, Sdnto, grdnde, budno; pi. bigli, Sdnti^ 

grdndi, budni. 
Before a vowel: bell^, Sanf, grands ^ buon; pi. b^gli, Sdnti, grdndi, 

budni. 

When used after a noun or in the predicate these adjectives 
have their full forms {billo, biiii, Sdnto, Sdnti, grdnde, grdndi, 
budno, budni). 

Ex. : Un bel quddro, a fine picture ; diie bti IHti, two fine beds. 

Un btllo scaffdle, a fine bookcase ; qudttro btgli stivdli, four 

fine boots. 
Un beW dndito, a fine hall; mdlti btgli oroldgi, many fine 

clocks. 
Una billa stikfa, a fine stove ; parkchie btlle tinde, several fine 

curtains. 
II paldzzo I billo, the palace is fine ; le stdie son bille, the chairs 

are beautiful. 
San PiitrOt Sdnto Sttfano e Sanf Antdnio, St. Peter, St. 

Stephen, and St. Anthony. 
Ungranfudco, a big fire ; grdndi camini, big fire-places. 

♦ Gran is, moreover, often used in the fem. sing, (for grdnde)^ and some- 
times in the plur. (for grdndt) ; it is regularly used before fem. sing, nouns in 
'€, and in the expression iXna gran bella (or bruttd) cosa. 
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n grdnde scaUUno^ the big foot-warmer; diid grdndi sfUU^ 

ten big pins. 
Un grdtuU scidme^ a great swarm ; U grdnde xipoio^ the large 

bung. 
Un grand* armddw, a big wardrobe ; vinti grdndi dlberi^ 

twenty big trees. 
Una grdnde cdmera, a large bedroom ; cinque grdndi finistre^ 

five big windows. 
n saldilo i mdito grdnde, the parlor is very large. 
Un buon lUrne, a good lamp ; bu&ni fiammiferi, good matches. 
// budno sgabtUoy the good stool ; ndve buMti scoldriy nine good 

pupils. ) 

H buon dlio, the good oU ; paricchi budni dghiy several good 

needles. 
Una budna cuclna, a good kitchen ; le budne candile^ the good 

candles. 
// bambino I budno , the child is good. 

30. Any adjective of either gender or either number 
may be used as a noun. 

Ex. : / budni, the good ; la btlla, the beautiful woman. 

COMPARISON. 

31. All Italian adjectives form their comparative by 
prefixing pih " more/' and their superlative by prefixing 
the definite article to the comparative. When the superla- 
tive immediately follows the noun, this article is omitted. 

Ex. : Btllo, beautiful ; piii billo, more beautiful ; il piiH billo, the 
most beautiful. 
L&ngo, long; pitl liingo, longer; il pii^ likngo^ the longest. 
La via piiH cdrta, the shortest way. 

a. The following adjectives have an irregular comparison in 
addition to the regular one : — 

Alto, high ; piil dlto or superidre; il piii dlto or il superidre, 
Bdsso, low ; piil bdsso or inferidre ; H piti bdsso or /' inferidre. 
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Budno, good ; pii^ budno or miglidre ; * il piti budno or // 

miglidre, 
CattivOy bad ; piil cattivo or peggidre ;* U pit^ catiivo or // 

pe^;idre, 
Grdnde, big; pm grdnde or mag^dre; il piil grdnde or il 

maggidre. 
Piccolo^ small; piii piccolo or mindre; il piil piccolo or // 

mindre. 



(( 



Higher" and "lower" are commonly rendered hy piit dlto 
and piii basso ; superiore and inferiore generally mean " superior " 
and "inferior." Miglidre and peggidre are more used than piii 
budno and piii cattivo , which have the same sense. "Larger" 
and " smaller" are gtntx^Wy pii^ grdnde 2sA piii piccolo ; tnaggiore 
and mindre usually signify " older " and " younger." 

Ex. : Noi sidmo miglidri di Idro, we are better than they. 

Quista sdla da prdnzo I la piii grdnde ^ this dining-room is the 

biggest. 
Piitro ^ ilfratillo mindre, Peter is the youngest brother. 

32. The adverb "less" is expressed by m^noy "least " by 
il m^no. "As . . . as,*' "so . . . as*' are tdnto . . . qudnto, 
tdnto . . . cSmCy cosi . . . cdme^ or simply qudnto. 

Ex. : Quilla stdnza ^ la mino bellina, that room is the least pretty. 
Pdolo non I tdnto budno cdme Robirto, Paul isn't so good as 

Robert. 
Giovdnni ^ dlto qudnto Filippo, John is as tall as Philip. 

33. " Than *' is che, 

Ex. : Z' albirgo I piii grdnde che billo^ the hotel is bigger than it is 
beautiful. 

But before a noun, a pronoun, or a numeral " than " is 
rendered by the preposition di (see 12). If, however, this 
"than** is preceded by a word meaning "rather," it is 
translated che. 

♦ The adverbs " better " and " worse " are meglio and peggio. 
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Ex. : Riccdrdo • I peggidre di GugliilmOj Richard is worse than 
William. 
V^ siHe piii ricchi di ndi^ you are richer than we. 
Mlno di cinque^ less than five. 
Pitittdsto la mdrie che il disondre, rather death than dishonor. 

Before an inflected verb "than" is eke non or di quel 
che, 

Ex. : Abbdia pitl che non tndrde^ he barks more than he bites. 
Promitto mino di quel che do, I promise less than I give. 

34. "The more . . . the more," "the less . . . the less" 
zx^piil . . , piiiy m^no . . . mMo. "More" and "less" after 
a number are di piily di mino. In speaking of time, 
"longer" after a negative is pii^. 

Ex. : fm sliidio, pitl impdro, the more I study, the more I learn 
Trtnta gidrni di mino, thirty days less. 
Non lo vedidmo piti, we see him no longer. 

EXERCISE 5. 

II s61e h^ un globo grandissimo e sempre infocito : 6sso \} 
gr^de 6ltre un mili6ne di volte piCi d^lla terra; e dire* che 
a'nostri occhi apparisce^ tdnto piCi piccolo ! Anche la liina, che 
splende* durdnte la notte, h^ rot6nda, ma h^ m61to piCi plccola 
d^lla terra, e gira^ int6mo a qu^sta** continovam^nte. La liina 
non ha^ liice da s^, ma la ric^ve^ dal s61e. £cco® perch^ la liina 
6ra la vedidmo' e 6ra non la vedidmo' piu, 6ra ne vedidmo® 
mezza, 6ra uno splcchio, 6ra un po* piti, 6ra un po' m^no, sec6ndo 
che di 6ssa ci si presenta^° lina pdrte maggi6re o min6re illumi- 
ndta dal s61e. Le st^Ue s6no^ tiitti qu^i^^ piinti lumin6si che 
vedidmo' brilldre di^* n6tte nel firmam^nto. Non credidte,^ per6, 
che le st^Ue siano^ plccole c6me n6i le vedidmo': ci pdiono^* 
cosi piccine per la smisurdta distdnza che c6rre^ da 16ro a n6i; 
ma le st^Ue s6no^ grandissime, e ce n* 6 di quelle ^® che s6no^ in- 
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finitam^nte pi(i grdndi del s61e. Gli V^ che il s61e h^ m^no lon- 
tAno di 6sse ddlla terra che n6i abitidmo.^^ 

1 ^=is; j^»<7, ^^Mtf (subj.) = are; ^ = has. ^ To think. ^ It seems. 
* Shines. ^ Turns. ^ It. '^ La rictve = receives it. ^ That is. ® Fif- 
didmo = yft see; /« vedidmo=\ft see it; /^ vedidmo = yfQ see them; «^ 
vedidmo = we see of it. ^° Cj j/ presinta = there presents itself to us. 
1^ Those. ^ At. ^8 A^tfw credidte = ^o not think, i* Cz pdton0 = they 
seem to us. ^^ Intervenes. ^^ Ce rC h di quiUe = there are some. " In- 
habit. 

EXERCISE 6. 

The moon is^ in the middle of* the sky. The moon is^ round ; 
it-looks^ perfectly round like a melon. And it-looks,^ too, as big 
as a melon. The moon seems* little because it-is ^ far, far from 
us who are^ on the earth. The moon renders* a great service to 
men: because when everjiliing is^ dark, it^ illumines® with its 
beautiful light the earth which we-inhabit.' The stars are ^® larger 
than the moon, but to-look-at-them^^ they-seem^* smaller, because 
they-are^^ so-much^ further than the moon. The most beautiful," 
the most intense" light comes^^ from the sun. 

^ k. ^A. 8 Par or pdre. * Si vide. ^ Sidmo, « Fa. ^ £ssa. 8 ^j. 
schidra. » Abitidmo. lo Sdno, ^ A vederle, ^ Pdiono, » Tdnto. 
^* Both adjectives follow the noun. '^ Viene. 
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NUMERALS. 

AUGMENTATIVE AND DIMINUTIVE ENDINGS. 

35. Instead of a word expressing size or quality the 
Italians often use a suffix. This suffix may be added to a 
noun, an adjective, or an adverb. When added to an 
adjective, and generally when added to a noun, it takes 
the gender of the word to which it is affixed : occasionally, 
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however, a suffix with masculine termination is added to 
a feminine noun, which thereby becomes masculine. A 
word loses its final vowel before a suffix ; but the preced- 
ing consonant, if it be ^ or g, must keep its former quality : 
as Cdrlo + ino = Carlino, vdce + Sne = vociSne^ pdco + ino = 
pochinOy adagio + ino — adagino, 

a. The commonest ending is -issimo (fem. -issima), "very,** 
which in general is added only to adjectives and adverbs. Adverbs 
in -mente add the -issima before the -mente (see 85). Any adjec- 
tive may take it, and it is very often used in cases where it would 
be entirely superfluous in English. 

Ex. : Ldrgo, wide ; larghlssimo, very wide. 
Bine J well ; benissimo, very well. 
Grdnde, big ; grandissimOy very big. 
Fa un timpo belllssimo^ it^s beautifid weather. 
Bellissimamtnte^ very beautifully. 

b. The principal suffix denoting bigness is -dne ; it is always 
masculine, but has a rare feminine form, -dna^ 

Ex. : Libro, book ; librdncy big book. 
Cdsa, house ; casdne, large house. 
Bdccia, decanter ; boccidna, big decanter. 

c. The most important suffixes denoting smallness are -[no ^ 
'CinOf 'icinOy -iccino, -ettOy -HlOy -cilloy -icellOy -ariiioy -erillo^ -dttOy 
'^^£00^ -uzzOy 'UdlOy with their fem. -/««, etc. These endings, 
especially -uccioy are often used to express affection ; some of 
them may be used to express pity or contempt. Otto sometimes 
means " somewhat large " instead of " small." 

Ex. : Sorilla, sister ; sorelllna, little sister. 
Billo, beautiful ; belllnOy pretty. 
BrMOy ugly ; bruttlno, rather ugly. 
Pidzzay square ; piazzHta^ little square. 
GidrgiOj George ; Giorgitto, Georgie. 
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Campdnt^ bell ; campanillo, little bell. 
Aquila, eagle ; aquildtto, eaglet. 
Cdsa, house ; <:asdtta, rather large house. 
Giavdnni, John; GiavannUccio^ dear little Johnny. 
PdzzOy mad ; pazzarilla, poor mad woman. 
P&verOy poor ; poverini, poor things ! 

d. The ending -dccio denotes worthlessness. 

Ex. : Rdba, stuff, goods ; robdccia^ trash. 

Ttmpo^ weather ; tempduio^ nasty weather. 
Alfrido, Alfred ; Alfreddccio^ naughty Alfred. 

36. Of the endings added to nouns 4mi is by far the 
most common ; the only ones that are freely used to 
form new compounds are -ino^ " little/' Sney "great," -uccipf 
"dear," and '4cci0y "bad." In very many cases endings 
lose their character of independent suffixes, and become 
inseparable parts of certain words, whose meanings they 
often change: as scdla, "stairway"; scaUno, "stair"; 
scalittOy "ladder." Some suffixes (as -udld) are rarely used 
except in this way. Others (as -cinoy -icino^ -^llo, -cillOy 
'icillOi -arilloy -erilld) cannot be attached to any word at 
pleasure, their use being determined by precedent or 
euphony, 

37. Sometimes several suffixes are added at once to the 
same word : as Iddro^ "thief"; ladrdne, "terrible thief"; 
ladroncillo, "terrible little thief." 

NUMERALS. 

38. The cardinal numerals are : — 



I, uno. 


5, cinque. 


9, ntve. 


13, tridici. 


2, dtie. 


6, set. 


10, died. 


14, quattdrdici 


3» ^''^• 


7, sit/i. 


II, iHndici, 


15, quindici. 


4, qudttro. 


S, ttto. 


12, dddici. 


16, sidia. 
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17, diciasette, 

18, dicittto, 

19, dicianntve, 

20, vinti. 

21, ventfino or 
Wff/* fino, 

22, ventidtie, 

23, ventiiri, 

24, ventiqudUro, 

25, venticinque. 



26, ventisH, 

27, ventisetie, 

28, venttUo or 

29, ventinbve. 

30, trinta, 

31, trent^tno or 

32, trentad^e, 
40, quardnta. 



50, cinqudnta, 

60, sessdnia, 

70, seiidnta. 

80, oUdtUa. 

90, novdnta. 

100, rl/iAy. 

lOi, centuno or 

105, centocinque, 
Ii5i centoquindici. 



125, <r«fi/(0 tvn/r- 

cinqm. 
200, dughUo or 

duecento, 
250, duginio cifp- 

qudfUa, 
3CX>, trecinto, 
400, quattrocento, 
1000, m///^. 
2cxx>, ^fi^ m//2. 



Uno has a feminine rf«^; when used adjectively ^«^ has 
the s^me forms as the indefinite article. The plural of 
w///f is /«//<3:. " A million *' is «« miliSne or milliSney of 
which the plural is milidni or millidni, 

(i) No conjunction is used between the different parts 
of a number: as duginto quardnta^ "two hundred and 
forty." No indefinite article is used before ^/w/^? and «^//& .• 
as ^^;^/^ //^«, "a hundred books." 

(2) C?«/^, duginto y etc., when followed by another nu- 
meral of more than two syllables may lose the final syllable 
-/^ .• as seicinto cinqudnta or seicencinqudnta, " six hundred 
and fifty." 

(3) " Eleven hundred," " twelve hundred," etc., must be 
rendered millecintOy mille dugintOy etc. : as mille ottocinto 
ottantasitte, 1887. 

(4) " Both," " all three," etc., are t'Htti (fem. tutte) e dtie, 
tutti (fem. tutte) e tre, etc. 

a. If the noun modified by venOtnOy trentunoy etc., follows the 
numeral, it should be in the singular ; if it precedes, in the plural. 

£x. : Sessantikna lira or lire sessantikna^ 61 francs. 

b. In dates the definite article is prefixed to the number repre- 
senting the year, if that number follows a preposition, or does not 
follow the name of a month. 
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Ex. : Nel mille ottoUnto ottaniasSiie, in 1887. 
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c. "What time is it? " is che ora e? "It is six," etc., is sdno 
k sSiy etc., ore being understood. "One o'clock " is // tocco, 

Ex. : Sdno le diie e mizzo, it's half-past two. 

Sdno le tre e diici, it's ten minutes past three. 

Citndncano vinti minMi dlle qudttro, it's twenty minutes to four. 

Sdno le cinque mino un qudrto, it's a quarter to five, 

39. The ordinal numerals are : — 



1st, 


prima. 


1 2th, 


duodecima or 


20th, 


venthimo. 


2d, 


secdndo. 




decima secdndo. 


2 1 St, 


ventisimo prima or 


3d, 


t^rzo. 


13th, 


tredichima or 




ventunhimo. 


4th, 


qudrto. 




decima Urza. 


22d, 


venUsimo secdndo 


5th, 


quinto. 


14th, 


quattardichimo or 




or ventiduisima. 


6th, 


shto. 




decima qudrta. 


30th, 


trenthimo. 


7th, 


sHtimo, 


15th, 


quindichimo or 


looth. 


centhima. 


8th, 


oitdvo. 




decima quinto. 


lOISt, 


centesimo prima. 


9th, 


n&no. 


1 6th, 


decima shta. 


115th, 


centaquindichimo. 


loth. 


dicimo. 


17th, 


dhimo sHtimo, 


200th, 


dugenthimo. 


nth. 


undUimo or 


1 8th, 


dicima ottdvo. 


loooth, 


millisimo. 




decimo prima. 


19th, 


decima ntno. 


2000th, 


duemilesimo. 



All of them form their feminines and plurals like other 
adjectives in o. 

Ex. : Le settantisime quint e cdse^ the 75th things. 

a. Ordinal numerals are used after the words " book," " chap- 
ter," and the names of rulers ; but no article intervenes. 

Ex. : Cdrlo secdndo, Charles the Second ; Pio ndnOj Pius IX. 

Libro tSrzo, Book the Third ; capitolo qudrto, chapter four. 

b. For the day of the month, except the first, a cardinal num- 
ber is used. 

Ex. : // di cinque d^ aprile or // cinque aprUe^ the fifth of April. 
II Primo di mdggio, the first of May. 
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c. " A third," " a fourth," " a fifth," etc., are un tirzo, un qudr- 
tOy un qulntOy etc. "Half" is la meta; the adjective "half" is 

40. "A couple" or "a pair" is un pdio, "A dozen " 
is 'ina dozzina. The expressions una decina^ ina ventina^ 
una trentina, etc., un centindioy un miglidiOy mean "about 
ten," "about twenty," etc. (see 23, d). "Once," "twice," 
etc., are una vdlta, d^e vdlte, etc. 

Ex. : un pdio di scdrpe, a pair of shoes. 

Una cinquantlna di persdne^ some fifty persons. 
V ho vlsto paricchie v6Ue, I've seen it several times. 

EXERCISE 7. 

Con r orol6gio si v6de^ che 6re s6no.* Un gi6mo h} venti- 
qudttr' 6re. Certe 6re del gi6rno h ^ Mme, certe 6re h * biiio. Un 
gi6mo h^ ventiqudttr' 6re, ma stilla m6stra dell* orologio, d^Ue 6re 
ce n* ^* segndte d6dici, perche le 6re del gi6mo si c6ntanQ* dal- 
r lina dlle d6dici, cosi : t6cco, diie, tre, qudttro, cinque, sei, sette, 
6tto, nove, dieci, lindici e d6dici. Arriviti a d6dici non si s6- 
guita® a dire tr^dici, quatt6rdici, e via fino a ventiqudttro ; ma si 
ricomlncia^ da cdpo dal t6cco e si arriva^ fino a d6dici. II c6nto 
t6ma' lo st^sso : infdtti le ore del gi6rno son " ventiqudttro ; e 
d6dici e d6dici, sommdti insieme, f6rmano^^ ventiqudttro. D6dici 
6re s6no" la metd del gi6mo. L' orologio ha^ d6dici 6re ; e le 
ha^ segndte giro giro dlla m6stra. U 6ra e'^ sessinta mintiti; e 
r orol6gio s^gna" dnche i miniiti. Quelle righettine t6mo t6mo 
dlla m6stra, fra un* 6ra e un* dltra, s6no" i sessanta miniiti che 
f6rmano^^r 6ra. La lanc^tta grdnde s^gna^* i miniiti. La lan- 
c^tta piccina s^gna" le 6re. La lanc^tta grdnde 6gni 6ra fa^ il 
giro di tiitti e sessdnta i miniiti ; gira^® tiitta la m6stra. La lan- 
c^tta piccola 6gni 6ra s^gna" un niimero, e a girdr ttitta la m6stra 
ci m^tte^^ d6dici 6re, perche d6dici son^^ le 6re segndte stUla m6- 
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stra. dra s6no* le d6dici; tdtte e diie le lanc^tte s6no^ stille 
d6dici. Fra un' 6ra la lanc^tta grdnde avri ^ girdta ttitta la m6- 
stra, e sar^^ daccipo sul niimero 12, e la lanc^tta piccina sar^^ 
suir uno. 

1 Si veeU = we see. * It is. * Is. * O «* ^ = there are. * Si cdntano = are 
counted. * Non si si£y*t^a=yre don't go on. "^ Si ricomincia = yrt begin 
over again. * Si arriva — we go. • Amounts to. 1** Make. ^^ Are. 
^2 Has. ^8 ^ ^^ _ it has them. 1* Marks. ^^ Makes. ^^ It goes around. 
17 Ci miUe = it takes. " Will have, w Will be. 



EXERCISE 8. 

A year is^ 365 days. Every seven days is^ a week. The da)rs 
of the week are-called*: Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday. Sunday'^ is^ a* holiday; the other 
days we- work,* and therefore they-are-called' working-days. The 
year is-divided* into twelve months. The months are-called': 
January, February, March, April, May, June, July, August, Sep- 
tember, October, November, December. The month is^ thirty 
or thirty-one days. When the month begins,^ it-is-called* the first 
of the month ; the second day is-called^ the second of the month, 
the third, the third, and so-on^ until the thirtieth or thirty-first. 
January, March, May, July, August, October, and* December have^® 
thirty-one days. April, June, September, and* November have^^ 
thirty days. February is^ the shortest month, because it-has^ 
twenty-eight days only.^ But every four years February has" 
twenty-nine days; and that^** year is-called^ leap-year. The year 
begins^ from January; January is,^ then," the first month of the 
year. The year ends^^ with December; so" December is^ the 
last month of the year. 

^ k. * Si chidmano. ' Use def. article. * Omit. *» Si lavdra, • Si divide, 
T Comincia, 8 Si dice. » Cosl. ^ Hdnno, " Ha. 12 Sdli. " Si 
chidma, 1* D^nque. » Finisce. ^ QuelP. 
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DEMONSTRATIVE, INTERROGATIVE, RELA- 
TIVE, AND POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

41. For the indefinite pronouns, see 86-91. 

42. (i) The demonstrative pronouns used adjectively 
are quSsto^ "this," and qudlo or cot^sto, "that." Cot^sto 
(spelled also codhtd) is used of objects near the person 
addressed. QuSsto and cot^sto are inflected like other 
adjectives ; but they generally drop o before a vowel. 
QuHlo is inflected like billo (see 29, c), 

Ex. : Quesf udnw^ this man ; qukste ragdzze, these girls. 

Quel bambino t that infant ; quit fanciiilli, those children. 
QuelP amicoj that friend ; quigli sfidsi, that couple. 
Quillo zh, that uncle ; quilie stgndre, those ladies. 

QuSsto and quillo are also used substantively for "this," 
"that," "this one," "that one": 7is fate qu^stOy non fdte 
qudloj "do this, don't do that." 

(2) "This man" is translated by quhti, "that man" 
by qu^glii quH, or cotisti (rare) ; these words are invaria- 
ble, refer only to persons, and are used only in the nomi- 
native singular. Costui and colM mean respectively the 
same as quisti and qu^gliy but are not defective, having 
a feminine singular costiiy colei, and a plural (both genders 
alike) costSrOy coldro, CostM is often used in a deprecia- 
tive sense. 

Ex. : Quhti I francise e qui^Ii ^ tedisco, this man is French and 
that one is German. 
Chi ^ costM^ who is this fellow ? 
Pdrlo di colMy I speak of that man. 
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(3) Cibf "this," "that," is invariable, and represents a 
whole idea, not a single word: as cib i v^roy "that's so." 

a, Quello and quisto, quegli and questi mean also " the former," 
" the latter." 

b, "He who" is colM che, or simply chi. "The one who, 
whom, which," " that which," " what " is quello che or quel che, 

Ex. : Chi lavdra or colM che lavdra^ he who works. 
Quel che dico io, the one I mean. 
A quel che sinto, from what I hear. 

43. The interrogative "who," "whom," is chi "What .?" 
used substantively is cke^ che cdsa^ or cdsa* "What.?" used 
adjectively is che or qudle, "Which.?" is qudle, Qudle 
has a plural qudli; chi and che are invariable. "How 
much ? " is qudnto (-a), " how many ? " is qudnti (-e). 

Ex. : Chi vido, whom do I see? 

Dl chi parldtCy of whom do you speak? 
Che cdsa dice^ what does he say? 

Che or qudli libri avite comprdtOy what books did you buy? 
Qudle di quSsii voMtni I il primo, which of these volumes is 
the first? 

a. The interrogative " whose " is di chi. 

Ex. : Di chi ^ quisto biglUtto^ whose card is this ? 

b. In exclamations "what a," "what," are rendered by che or 
quale without any article. 

Ex. : Che bel poise, what a beautiful country I 

44. The principal relative pronouns are che^ cui^ il qudle: 
they are all applied to both persons and things, and mean 
"who, "whom," "which," or "that." II qudle is inflected 

* Cbsa (as cbia dice f) is generally avoided in written Italian. 
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(la qudUt i qudli, le qudlt). Che and cii are invariable : 
in general che is used only as subject and direct object, 
ciHi only after prepositions or as indirect object. 

Ex. : La lingua che si pdrla, the language which we speak. 

V udmo del qudle si trdita, the man of whom we are speaking. 
Le persdne a cM or dlle qudli pdrlo, the persons to whom I 

speak. 
Lo scrltto di ciii pdrlo, the work I am speaking of. 
Egli k colMy ctii fu ddto^ he is the man to whom it was given. 

(i) As subject or direct object eke is preferred to il 
qudle, unless clearness requires the latter. 

(2) The relative "whose " is il ciii or del qudle, 

Ex. : Una signdra, il cM ndme ^ Lucia^ a lady whose name is Lucy. 
Un udmo, le ciii figlie condsco, a man whose daughters I know. 
L autdre, del ciii llbro si pdrla, the author whose book we are 

speaking of. 
Le chiise dille qudli si vldono le ctipole, the churches whose 
domes we see. 

(3) The relative cannot be omitted in Italian. 
Ex. : Le cdse che ho comprdte, the houses I have bought. 

a, "Such ... as " is tdle . . . qudle ; in poetry tdle has a plural 
tdi instead of tdli. "As much as " is tdnto qudnto; "as many as *' 
is tdnti qudnti, 

Ex. : Qudle I il pddre tdle h il figlio, as is the father, so is the son. 

b, " He who " is chi or colui che (see 42, h), 

Ex. : Chi ha la sanitd I rlcco, he who has health is rich. 

c, "Whoever" is chiunque ; "whatever" as a substantive is 
iutto quel che or checche, as an adjective qudle che, qualunque che, 
qualunque, per qudnto. These words, excepting iutto quel che^ 
all take the subjunctive. Checche is now but little used. 
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Ex. : Chiiknque sidle, whoever you may be. 

Checchl f accidie, fdtelo bine, whatever you do, do it well. 
TMo quel che volile, whatever you wish. 
Qudli che siano i vdstri motivi, whatever your motives may bd 
Qualiknque siano i sudi talinti, whatever his talents may be. 
In qualiingue stdto che io mi Ir&vi^ in whatever condition I 

may find myself. 
Per qudnte ricchhze igli Mia, whatever riches he may have. 

46. The possessive pronouns are : — 

My : m., il mio, f., la mia, m. pi., i miii, f. pi, le mte. 

Thy : il tiko, la tiia, % tuti, le tike. 

His, her, its : il siko, la sua, i suSi, le sue. 

Our : il nostro^ la nbstra, i ntstri, le ntstre. 

Your : il vtstro, la vbstra, i vdstri, le vtstre. 

Their : il l6ro, la l6ro, i Idro, le l6ro. 

L6ro is invariable ; the others agree with the object pos- 
sessed : as // mio ndso, " my nose " ; la sua bocca^ " his, her 
mouth *' ; i vdstri dcchi, "your eyes '* ; le ISro Idbbra, "their 

lips.*' 

When the possessive stands alone in the predicate, the 
article is omitted if the possessive is used adjectively. 

Ex. : QuSsto cappHlo I mio, this hat is mine. 

Quisto cappillo ^ il mio, this hat is mine (i.e., the one that 
belongs to me). 

a. The article (unless it might be used in English) is omitted 
before the possessive : (i) When a numeral, an adjective of quan- 
tity, or a demonstrative or interrogative adjective precedes it : as 
dike cdni sudi, " two dogs of his " (but / due cdni suSi, " the two 
dogs of his" or "his two dogs"); mdlti miii amici, "many friends 
of mine " (but / molli miii amlci, " the many friends of mine " 
or "my many friends") ; questo tuo difetto, "this fault of thine." 
(2) When the possessive forms part of a title : as Vdstra Maestd^ 
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"Your Majesty"; Siia Altezza, "His Highness." (3) When the 
possessive modifies a noun used in the vocative (in this case the 
possessive generally follows its noun) : as atnico mioj " my friend ! " 
(4) The article is generally omitted also when the possessive 
precedes a noun in the singular expressing relationship : as ndsfra 
rnddrCf " our mother." But if the noun has a diminutive ending, 
or an adjective precedes the noun, the article is not omitted : ss 
il tito fratellinoy "thy little brother"; la vdstra gentilissima so- 
riila, "your kind sister." (5) The article is omitted also in certain 
phrases, such as : da parte mia^ " for me " ; per amdr mio, " for 
my sake " ; in cdsa ndstra, " in our house" ; a mddo siiOf "in his 
own way " ; <r colpa vdstra, " it's your fault." 

b. The possessive, when not necessary for clearness, is usually 
replaced by a definite article. 

Ex. : Cdme sta la mdmmay how is your mother? 
Ha perdiito il giudizio, he has lost his senses. 
Bdttono t piidi, they stamp their feet. 

c. When the name of the thing possessed is direct object of a 
verb, the Italians often use instead of the possessive a conjunctive 
personal pronoun (see 47) and a definite article. If the thing 
possessed be a part of the body or clothing, this construction is fre- 
quent, even when the name of the thing is not object of a verb. 

£x. : St strdppa i capilli, he tears his hair (lit., he tears to himself 

the hairs). 
Mi idglio il dito, I cut my finger (I cut to myself the finger). 
// cdne gli agguantb la gdmba^ the dog seized his leg (seized 

to him the leg). 
Mi dudle il cdpo, my head aches (to me aches the head). 

d. When the possessor is not the subject of the sentence, "his," 
" her " are, for the sake of clearness, often rendered di lui, di lei: 
as egli non condsce il di lei cudre, " he does not know her heart." 

e. " A ... of mine, of thine," etc., is un miOy un tuOy etc. : as 
una ndstra cugina, " a cousin of ours." 
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EXERCISE 9. 



Qudndo cidde* V impero, Siena soffri* m^iio dflle dltre citt^ 
toscAne ddlle invasi6ni d^i bdrbari; ma v^nne^ s6tto la signoria 
d^i Longobdrdi, e p6i fu * Ana d^lle citti llbere di CarlomAgno, 
n^i c6nti e bar6ni del qudle, arricchlti ddlle tene e ddi castelli che 
difede* I6ro® V imperat6re, i n6bili sen^si cr^dono^ trovire V origine 
d^lla 16ro nobilti. Qu6sti Iddri forestieri, i ciii nidi n^i dint6mi 
di FirSnze i cittadini di qu^sto comtine cercdvano* di distniggere, 
abbandondrono' volontariam^nte i 16ro castelli nel territorio sen6se, 
ed entrdrono^° n^Ua cittd, che da ^ssi e dii v^scovi veniva* abbel- 
lita di grdndi paldzzi e govemdta con i^na mdno di ferro, finch^" 
i comiini non" si levdrono^ e non^^ fScero ^ preval^re il 16ro diritto 
a participdre ndla cosa pi^bblica. 

1 Fell. 2 Suffered. « It came. * Was. « Gave. « To them. "^ Think, 
believe. ® Were trying. • Abandoned. ^ Entered. ^^ Finchi non = 
until. , 12 Si levdrono = arose, i' Made. 

EXERCISE 10. 

Charles V made ^ of Siena a fief for his son Philip II, who ceded- 
it' to Cosimo I, and the latter built- there ^ the fort which the 
Spaniards had- tried- to* construct. The city remained* under the 
rule of the good dukes of Lorraine, until Napoleon made-it* capi- 
tal of the department of the Ombrone. After the fall of the 
emperor, it-returned^ under the dominion of the dukes. In® i860 
it-was* the first Tuscan city that voted ^" the union of Italy 
under Victor Emmanuel II, the only honest king of whom his- 
tory speaks.^^ 

1 Fice. 2 £a cediUe, « Vi fabbricb, * Avivano vol^to. « Restd. « La 
flee, 7 Ritornb. » See 38, b, » Fu. ^ Votdsse, " Pdrli, which 
should precede its subject 
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PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

46. Personal pronouns are divided into two classes, 
conjunctive and disjunctive : the conjunctive forms are 
those used as direct object of a verb, and as indirect object 
without a preposition ; the disjunctive forms are those 
used as subject of a verb, and as object of a preposition. 

Ex. : Ecu ve lo dd, per me. 

He to you it gives for me. 

CONJUNCTIVE FORMS. Jv^<£ /^ 

47. Conjunctive pronouns are always unaccented, and 
cannot be separated from the verb, which they sometimes 
follow but oftener precede, as will be explained in 48. 

They are used only as direct object of a verb or as indi- 
rect object without a preposition. The forms are : — 

Miy me, to me. TV, thee, to thee. 

'Ci, us, to us.* Ff, you, to you. 

Si (reflexive), himself, to himself; herself, to herself; itself, to itself. 
Si (reflexive), themselves, to themselves. 

Z^, him;* gliy to him.f Za, her; /<?, to her. 

Liy them (masc.) ; Uro^ to them.f Le^ them (fem.) ; Idro^ to them. 

"It" must be rendered by a masculine or feminine form, 
according to the gender of the noun it represents. " It " 
representing not a word, but a whole clause, is lo,\ 

Ex. : Mi condsce, he knows me ; // do i llbriy I give thee the books. 
Ci vedite, you see us ; vi dico tMoj I tell you everything. 
SivhtCy he dresses himself; si divMono^ they amuse them« 
selves. 

^■■' ■■■ ■ ■■ I ■■■■■l.>^.» I 111 ^^M^i— ^ ■■ I !■■■ . I ■ I ■■ ■■■■ — ^— ^— — ■ ^ 

* In old Italian and in poetry ne is often used for «*, and il for lo, 
t In conversation li is often used for gli, and gli or li for idro, 
X In certain idiomatic phrases la represents an indefinite object: s&.pa^ 
gdrla cdra, "to pay dearly for it." 
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ixco r dro : ve lo do, here's the gold : I give it to you. 

£cco la pdlla : la vido, here's the ball : I see it. 

Cdme poiiva sapire se lo veniva o nof — Lo ha tndovindto. — 

** How could he tell whether Iwas coming or not?" ** He 

guessed it" 

(i) It will be seen that the third person (not reflexive) 
has different forms for the direct and the indirect object. 

Ex. : Lo trovdiy I found him ; gli fki un regdlo, I made him a 

present ; la Idscia, he leaves her ; le scrlve, he writes to her. 

Lt cercdle, you seek them (masc.) ; le saluidie, you greet them 

(fem.) ; mandidmo l6ro mille saluii, we send them (masc. 

or fem.) a thousand greetings. 

(2) The reflexive pronouns of the first and second per- 
sons are mi, ci ; ti, vi. All plural reflexive pronouns are 
used also as reciprocal pronouns. 

Ex. : Mi def&ndo, I defend myself; vi lavdte, you wash yourselves. 
Si ddiano, they hate each other; ci amidmOy we love one 
another. 

(3) Another conjunctive pronoun is ne,* "of it," "of 
them" ; it corresponds also to "any," "some" when these 
words mean "any, some of it," "any, some of them." It 
is often used pleonastically in Italian. 

Ex. : Ne pdrla, he speaks of it ; ne ho, I have some. 

Non ne abbidmo, we haven't any ; ne volite, do you want any? 
Tu ne approfltti di quhta libertd, you make good use of this 
liberty. 

a. Vi, "you,". and ci and ne, "us," are not distinguished by 
form nor position from the adverbs vi, ci, meaning " there," 
" here," " to it," " to them,"t and the adverb ne, " thence " (see 
84) : * 3S ci vddo, " I go there " ; vi e stdto, " he has been there." 

• Cf. French en, t Cf. French y. 
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48. The conjunctive pronouns, except ISro, immediately 
precede the verb: as mi ved^te, "you see me"; non lo 
capiscOy " I don't understand him." 

But when the verb is an infinitiye,* a positive impera- 
tive,! a present participle, or a pastjiarticiple used without 
an auxiliary, the pronoun follows the verb, and is written 
as one word with it: as per vedMo^ '*to see him" ; di 
avMo veduto, "to have seen him " ; ved^teli, "see them " ; 
vedindoci, "seeing us"; avindoci veduto^ "having seen 
us"; vedutoti, "having seen thee." The addition of the 
pronoun does not change the place of the accent. 

Loxo always follows the verb, but is never united to it : 
as ^gli dd loro del vino^ " he gives them some wine " ; par- 
Idte loro, "speak to them." J 

a. When an infinitive depends immediately (without an inter- 
vening preposition) on another verb, a conjunctive pronoun be- 
longing to the infinitive may go with either verb : as pdsso vederti 
or ti pdsso vedere, " I can see thee." If both verbs have objects, 
the main verb regularly takes all conjunctive pronouns : as ve lo 
sin to dire, " I hear you say it." 

If, however, the main verb is impersonal, it cannot take the 
object of the infinitive : as bisogna fdrlo, " it is necessary to 
do it.'^ 

If the main verb is fare, and the dependent infinitive has a 
direct object, the object of fare, if it has one, must be indirect ; 



* Not the infinitive used — with a negative — as imperative (see 72) : as 
non lo fdre, " do not do it " (second pers. sing.) . 

t Not the negative imperative, nor the subjunctive used imperatively (see 
77, a) : as non li guarddte, ** do not look at them"; si rego/i, "let him mod- 
erate himself" (third pers. sing. pres. subj.). 

X Students should follow strictly all of these rules; but they will find that 
the first is, in certain cases, not always observed by good Italian writers. 
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as U fa avire la Uttera, " he lets her have the letter " ; fdtelt 
vedere a quel signdre^ " let that gentleman see them " ; dovrit 
fdrglielo accettdre, " I ought to make him accept it." This con- 
struction is generally used also with lascidre, "to let," and often 
with sentire and udlre, " to hear," and vedere , " to see." 

d. When a conjunctive pronoun is joined to an infinitive, that 
infinitive drops its final e-, if it ends in -rre, it drops -re: as 
fdrlo {/dre)y "to do it"; condurvi {condiirre), "to conduct 
you." 

c. The final vowel of mi, ti, si is often, and that of lo, la is 
nearly always elided before a verb beginning with a vowel : as 
/* dmo, " I love thee " ; /' ho visto, " IVe seen him." 

d. All conjunctive pronouns except gli and glie (see 50) double 
their initial consonant when added to any form of a verb that ends 
in an accented vowel: as ddmmi (imper. da^ from ddre), "give 
me" ; dillo (imper. dV from dire), "say it" ; parlerdlle (antique, 
for le parlero), " I shall speak to her." 

e. Pronouns are joined to the interjection ecco, "see here," 
just as they are joined to the imperative of a verb : as hcomi, 
" here I am " ; iccotelo prdnto, " here it is ready for thee." 

49. When two conjunctive pronouns come together, the 
indirect object precedes the direct : as mi vi presinta, "he 
introduces you to me"; non vuol presentdrvimi, "he will 
not introduce me to you"; gli si presentb un udmo, "a 
man presented himself to him." 

L6ro, however, always comes last : as presentdtela Uro, 
"introduce her to them." 

Ne follows all forms except Idro : as me ne dd, " he gives 
me some" ; ddtene ISro, "give them some." 

50. Mi, ti, ci, vi, si change their i to e before lo, la, li, 
le, ne (pronoun or adverb) ; and if the two words follow the 
verb, they are joined together : as me lo dice, "he tells me 
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it " ; ve ne domdndo^ " I ask you for some " ; manddtecelo^ 
"send it to us.'** Gli and le ("to her") become glie 
before lo^ la^ li, Uy ne, and unite with them : as giyii 
mdndoy " I send them to him, to her " ; vdglio ddrglielo^ 
"I wish to give it to him, to her." 

DISJUNCTIVE FORMS. 

51. These forms are so called because they do not 
necessarily stand next to the verb. 

Disjunctive pronouns have two cases, nominative and 
objective. The objective case is used only after preposi- 
tions (for exceptions, see 51, «, b). 

The disjunctive forms are these : — 

/<?, I; me^ me. Tu, thou; te, thee. 

N6i^ we; ndi^ us. Vdi^ you; vJi, you. 

{&glii luii esso, he; /«i, esso, him. 
Aila^ IH, essa, she; lei, essa, her. 

A«, Idro {eglino), they (masc); Uro^ essi, them (masc). 
6sse, Idro (Jlienci), they (fem.); Idro^ esse, them (fem.). 



{ 



"It" must be rendered by a masculine or feminine 
form, accordijng to the gender of the noun it represents. 
"It" as subject of an impersonal verb is regularly not 
expressed (see, however, 51, h), 

Ex. : La cdsa I grandlssima, e intdrno ad issa c' ^ un giardlno, the 
house is very large, and around it there is a garden. 
Non ^ viro, it isn't true ; pidve, it rains. 

(i) The various pronouns of the third person arc used 
as follows. In speaking of things the different forms of 
isso are generally employed. In speaking of persons ^gli 

♦ In poetry me lo, me ne, etc., often become mel, men, etc. : as tet dico^ 
" I tell thee so "; sen tdrna, ''he returns thence." Non to often = noL 
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(or iss&jy ilia (or issd)^ pi. issiy hse are used for the nomi- 
native in written Italian, but in the spoken language they 
are replaced by lui^ lit, l6ro ; for the objective lii^ IHy ISro 
are used both in conversation and in writing. Eglino and 
illeno are antique forms. 

Ex. : Quisle cdse sdno vtre ancK' isse^ these things are true, too. 
Ella pdrla con Idro, she speaks with them. 
LHl gi&vane ma lAi h vtcchiOy she is young, but he is old. 
Vinnero da ndi ancK' issi^ they came to us, too. 

(2) As the Italian verb denotes by its endings the person 
and number of its subject, the personal pronouns of the 
nominative case are generally omitted. When expressed 
(for clearness, emphasis, or euphony), they may precede or 
follow the verb ; in dependent clauses they nearly always 
follow. The subject of an interrogative verb usually comes 
after it, as in English. 

Ex. : Parlidtno di IM^ we speak of him ; non vddo, I donH go. 
6*' to fdssi ricco c6me I igli^ if I were rich as he is. 

(3) The disjunctive reflexive ]5ronoun is si, which is 
masculine and feminine, singular and plural. 

Ex. : Lo ficero da s^, they did it by themselves. 

a. Use the objective case : (i) When a pronoun of the third 
person is not subject of an expressed verb : as dedlo Mt, " happy 
he I " Idnlo i genitdri che lui sdno rice hi, " his parents as well as 
he are rich." (2) When the pronoun stands in the predicate 
after the verb Sssere : as credindo ch* lo fdssi te, "thinking I 
was you." But "it is I," etc., are sdno io, sit tu, e lui, e Hi, 
sidmo ndi, siiU vdi, sdno Idro. (3) In the cases mentioned 
in 51, b. 
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i. (i) Clearness or emphasis occasionally requires the disjunc* 
tive pronoun instead of the conjunctive ; in this case the conjunc- 
tive form is often inserted also. 

Ex. : Pdrlo a v6i signdre^ I speak Xoyouy sir. 
Mipidce dnche a me, it pleases me too. 

(2) The disjunctive form must always be used when the verb 
has two direct or two indirect objects. 

£x. : Vido IM e IH, I see him and her. 

Lo do a mio pddre e a te,l give it to my father and to thee. 

c. In speaking of a company, a class, or a people n^t d/fn, voi 
dltri (which are also written as one word) are used for ndiy v6i. 

Ex. : N6i dltri italidni, we Italians. 
Vdi dltri pittdrit you painters. 

d. "With me," "with thee," "with himself, herself, them- 
selves " are either con me, etc., or meco, ieco, seco. 

e. " Myself," " thyself," etc., used for emphasis with a pronoun 
or noun, are rendered by the adjective stesso, 

Ex. : Ndi stissi la vedimmo, we saw her ourselves. 

/. " One another," " each other " is P un P dltro. 
Ex. : a amidmo V un Vdltro, we love one another. 

g. In Florence ella is often shortened into la, which is used of 
both persons and things. In poetry egli becomes A'. 

Ex. : La non viine^ she doesn^t come. 

Pdre che la si pdssa tenir in mdno^ it looks as if it might be 
held in the hand. 

h. In impersonal phrases like "it is" the subject, "it," is 
occasionally expressed in Italian ; it is then translated egli, which 
in the spoken language is shortened into gli. 

Ex. : Gli } che, it is because. 
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52. (i) The usual form of address in Italy is Ella * (or 
ilia), objective Lit (or Hi) ; in conversation Ella is replaced 
by Lii (or lit). This word really means *' it," and takes 
the verb in the third person ; but an adjective or past par- 
ticiple modifying it agrees in gender with the person it 
represents. The plural of Ella is L6ro (or ISro), which 
takes the verb in the third person plural. 

Ex. : LH or h^la I tedSsco, signdre, you are German, sir. 

Signorina Niri, Lii (or EUd)fu lascidta sdla, Miss Neri, you 

were left alone. 
Sdno into che La stia bine (see 61, ^), I'm glad you are well. 
E LdrOy ddve vdnno, and you, where are you going? 
L^o trano gid partiti^ you were already gone. 
Signorlne, Idro sdno mdlto studidse, young ladies, you are very 

studious. 

Like other personal pronouns, Ella and L6ro are very 
often omitted in the nominative. 

Ui I trdppo gentile or I trdppo gentile, you are too kind. 
Cdme stdnnoy how do you (pi.) do.^ 

The conjunctive forms of Ella are La, Le (or la, le)^ 
those of L6ro are Li, Le, L6ro (or li, le, Idro) ; they occupy 
the same positions and undergo the same modifications as 
the corresponding pronouns of the third person (see 48, 
49, 60). The reflexive pronoun of Ella and Loro is si, 

Ex. : Le promitto di visttdrla, I promise (you) to visit you. 
Gliilo do, I give it to you. 

La prigo </' accomoddrsi^ I beg you to seat yourself. 
Vidi LH e il bdbbo, I saw you and your father (see 61, b, 2). 
Dico Idro, I tell you (pi.). 

♦ Standing for V6stra Signoria, " your lordship " or " ladyship," or some 
other title of the feminine gender. 
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Le cercdva, I was looking for you (fern. pi.). 
Si divirionOj signorlni, are you enjoying yourselves, young 
gentlemen? 

The possessive of Ella is Suo (or siio). See 45. 
Ex. : La Siia gradlta lateral your welcome letter. 

(2) V6i is the form of address oftenest found in books ; 
it is used sometimes in conversation also, but only toward 
inferiors or toward equals with whom one is on familiar 
terms.* It is employed for both plural and singular 
(like English "you"), although its verb is always plural; 
an adjective or participle modifying it agrees in gender 
and number with the person or persons it represents. 

Ex. : Vdi quit PiStro, You here, Peter? 

Vdt siite dlti Mti e diie, you are tall, both of you. 

(3) In speaking to an intimate friend, a near relative, a 
child, or an animal the only form of address is /«. Tu is 
used also, like English "thou," in poetry and poetic prose. 
The plural of tu is voi, 

Ex. : Ti chidmo Enrico^ I call you Henry. 
D&ve sH tUt where art thou ? 
Vd^io vedirvi, figliudli miti^ my children, I wish to see you. 

EXERCISE II. 

Tant' ^M dic^va* tra se un gi6mo Niccollno; v6glio^ ved^re 
se qu^gli uccellini son^ ndti. Li guirdo* solam^nte e risc^ndo* 
siibito. — E Niccolino s* arrdmpica^ su per quelF dlbero, tentdndo® 
d* arrivdre al nido per levdrsi qu^Ua curiositi. Ma sul piti bello,* 
sente^° la v6ce del bdbbo il qudle era" li presso n^lla vi6ttola; 

♦ Though advocated by some of the best writers and speakers of Italian, 
the use of v6i instead of Lei and Ldro has not become general. In Southern 
Italy, however, v6i is the form popularly used. 
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vu61e^ sounder lesto per non fdrsi cogliere in fdllo, ma n^lla fdria 
si smarrlsce," gli mdnca" il sost6gno, preclpita^ a terra, e caden- 
do^ si fa mdle a^^ un piede. II dol6re lo fa^® strilldre ; dlle grida 
c6rrono^® il bdbbo e la mdmma che lo racc61gono^ esclamdndo*^ : 
— Te r abbidmo^ d6tto le cento v61te che a* nidi non ti dov6vi^ 
voltir nemm^no : ecco quel che succede ^ ai curi6si e a* disub- 
bidienti. — E s6rte per liii che lo sentirono,^ perch^ cosi pot^rono* 
pr6nti bagnirgli il piede colP dcqua fr^dda, e d6po av6rglielo 
teniito in quell* dcqua par^cchio tempo, pot6ron* fascidrglielo 
str^tto ; in qu^sto m6do e d6po qudlche gi6rno di rip6so asso- 
Iiito, Niccolino pot^ ^ ricomincidre a fdre qudlche pdsso per cdsa. 

1 I don't care. 2 gaid. * I want. * Are. * I will look at. • Will come 
down again. ' Climbs. * Trying. • Sul piii bello = at the critical mo- 
ment. ^0 He hears. ^^ Was. ^^ He tries. ^^ He gets confused. ^^ Fails. 
^ He tumbles. ^^ Falling. " Fa mdle « = he injures. ^^ Makes. ^' Run. 
^ Pick up. ^^ Exclaiming. ^ We have. ** ^^;, dovivi — you mustn't, 
a* Happens. ^ They heard. « They could. ^ Was able. 

EXERCISE 12. 

[In this exercise Carlino and GORO use vdi; ARMANDO uses v6i before 

GORO enters, LUi afterwards.] 

Carlino, Sir, we are ^ alone. 
Armdndo, So it seems ^ {looking^ around). 
Carlino. I repeat* to you that we are^ alone {louder), 
Armdndo. But I tell * you that I admit-it.* 
Carlino. It is^ time to-raise® the mask — 
Armdndo. (Oh-my* ! this-fellow^^ has" recognized me.) 
Carlino. And to^* speak plainly. 

Armdndo. That is^ what I wanted" to^ do, but they inter 
mpted^' me all-the-time.^* 

Carlino. Do" you see^* that grove over- there? 
Armdndo. I see^^ it. 

Carlino. There nobody will-interrupt^® you. 
Armdndo. Must^® I go there to speak {surprised) ? 
Carlino. We shall-go^ together. 
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Enter^ GORO with two guns. 

CarRno. {Taking^ one of- them) Take^ the other. 

Armdndo, Thanks, I am** not** a*^ hunter. 

Gdro. Take** it, or-else** — {brandishing^ a thick club), 

Armdndo, Willingly — to** satisfy you — excuse-me,** is^ it 
loaded? 

CarUno, To-be-brief,* you hate*^ me; you must"* hate me. 
I hate® you. So*' over- there in that grove — at eighty paces 
from-each-other®* — bang \^ Either you kill* me or I kill ^ you. 

Armdndo, But I have* n't** these sinister intentions, which- 
are^ contrary to my principles. 

CarRno, In that* case you will-permit* this-man-to-amuse- 
himself-by-shaking*° the dust from your*^ black coat with that 
club. 

Armdndo, No, indeed; what-are-you-thinking-of**? It would- 
be ** too much-trouble** ! {Gdro brandishes^ the club) Be-easy "•• 
with the club. 

Carllno, No? Then*' Carolina must** be mine. 

Armdndo, You're-welcome-to-her.** 

CarUno, In that* case we are friends ; but be-off" from* here, 
do-you-understand * ? 

Armdndo. (What a" nice way they have* in this country !) 

1 Sidmo. 2 pdre. » Guarddndo. * Ripeio, * Dico, • Ne convingo, "^ A 
8 To {di) raise to one's self. ...» Ahi. 1° See 42, 2. ii Ha. ^ Volivo. 
18 Hdnno interrdtto, " Always, i* Omit. ^ VediU. " Vedo, " Inter^ 
romperh, ^ Dhfo, ^ Andrimo. 21 Prendendo. 22 Prendite, ^ Sdno, 
2* Non, « not," must precede the verb. 26 See 16, a, 26 Altriminii. 
27 Agitdndo, 28 p^r, 29 Scusi, ^ Alle cdrte, »! Odidte, ^ Dovete, 
88 Odio. 8* The one from the other. 86 Brun, 88 Ammazzdte, 87 Am- 
tndzzo. 88 jfp^ 89 Permetterite, ^ That this man amuses (jdivirtd) him- 
self to shake. *i See 45, c. *2 Seems-it {pdre) to you? *8 Saribbe. 
^ Incbmodo, « Agita. *« Stia bubno. *7 Dunque, « ^^^. 49 Take 
{pigli, subj.) her then {pure) for-yourself. »> XaL ^ via, ^2 £^ 
" Intendiste, " 43, ^. ^ Hdnno, 
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53. The irregular verbs issere, "to be," and av^re^ "to 
have/' are the ones most used as auxiliaries in Italian. 
They are conjugated as follows : — 

a. InfliiitiTes : hsere, to be; hsere sM/o, to have been. 

ParticipleB : essSmio, being; essindo stdto^ having been; stdtOf been. 

IndicatlTa 



PRESENT. 


IMPERFECT. 


PREl'ERITE. 


FUTURE. 


SSno, 


Mra, 


Fui, 


Sarb^ 


^, 


iri, 


fisti. 


sardij 


i. 


ira, 


f^* 


sarity 


sidmo, 


eravdtno. 


f&mmo. 


saremOf 


sii/e, 


eravdte. 


fdste, 


saretCy 


sdno. 


irano. 


furono* 


sardnno. 



PERFECT. PLUPERFECT. PRETERITE PERFECT. FUTURE PERFECT. 

S&no stdto (jtdta)y £ra stdto (jtdtd)^ Fui stdto (jstdtd), Sard stdto {stdta), 
etc. etc. etc. etc. 

sidmo stdti (jtdie)^ eravdmo stdti(5tdie)y fummo stdti{stdte)y saremo stdti^stdte), 
etc. etc. etc. etc. 



Imperative. 



Sii or sta, 

sidmoy 
iidU, 





Subjunctive. 


ConditionaL 


PRESENT. 


IMPERFECT. 




Sia, 




Fdssi, 


Sarii, 


sta. 




fdssiy 


saresti, 


sia. 




fisse. 


saribbt. 


sidmo, 




fissimo. 


saremmo. 


sidte, 




fdste. 


sareste. 


siano or sieno. 


fdssero. 


saribbero. 



VERFECr. PLUPERFECT. PERFECT. 

Sia stdto {stdta^y Fdssi stdto (stdta), Sarii stdto (stdta\ 
etc. etc. etc. 
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b. Infliiitives : avere^ to have; avere avuto, to have had. 

ParticipleB : avindo, having; avindo avuio, having had; avuio, had 



Indicative. 



PRESENT. 


IMPERFECT. 


PRETERITE. 


FUTURE. 


m. 


Aveva, 


Ebbi, 


Avrb, 


Mi, 


avevi. 


avesti. 


avrdi. 


ha. 


aveva. 


ibbe. 


avrh. 


abHdmo, 


avtvdmo. 


avemmo. 


avremo. 


aveie, 


avevdte. 


aveste. 


avrete. 


Aduuo, 


avevano. 


ibbero. 


avrdnno. 


PERFECT. 


PLUPERFECT. 


PRETERITE PERFECT. 


FUTURE PERFE 


Ho avuto. 


Aveva avuto. 


A 

Ebbi avuio. 


Avrb avuio. 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 


Imperative. 


Subjunctive. 


ConditionaL 




PRESENT. 


IMPERFECT. 






Abbia, 


Avessif 


AvrH, 


Abbi, 


dbbi or dbbia. 


avessi. 


avresti. 




dbbia, 


avesse. 


avr^bbe. 


abbidmo, 


abbidmo, 


avessimo. 


avremmo. 


abbidte. 


abbidte. 


aveste. 


avresie, 




dbbiano. 


avessero. 


avribbero. 




PERFECT. 


PLUPERFECT. 


PERFECT. 




Abbia avuio. 


Avessi avuio. 


Avrei avuio. 




etc. 


etc. 


etc. 



54. (i) The auxiliary of the passive is issere, "to be.** 
Ex. : Sdno amdio, I am loved. 

(2) The future ("shall," "will") and the conditional 
("should;" "would") are formed in Italian without any 
auxiliary. 

Ex. : lo andrb ed tgli verrd, I shall go, and he will come. 
VorrH vedirloy I should like to see him. 
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(3) The auxiliary of the perfect, pluperfect, preterite 

perfect, and future perfect tenses is avire^ "to have," if 

the verb be active and transitive. If the verb be passive, 

reflexive, or reciprocal, the auxiliary is always essere. If 

the verb be intransitive, the auxiliary is generally issercy 

but sometimes av^re* 

Ex. : Ho parldto, I have spoken. 

Avivano fdtto quisle cdse, they had done these things. 
Mi sdno fdtto mdle^ I have hurt myself. 
Le ddnne si irano sbaglidte^ the women had made a mistake. 
Sorb veniitOy I shall have come ; ^ nevicdtOy it has snowed. 

a, A past participle used with the auxiliary issere must agree 
with its subject in gender and number. But when the verb has a 
reflexive pronoun as indirect object, and some other word as direct 
object, the past participle may agree with the subject, or with the 
direct object, or remain invariable. 

Ex. : La ragdzza I torndta, the girl has returned. 

Le ddnne si sdno disputdte, the women have disputed. 
La sorilla si I fdtta mdle, our sister has hurt herself. 
Ci sidmo fdtti ondre^ we have done ourselves credit. 
Ci sidmo ddia (or ddio) pardla d"* ondre, we have pledged our 
word of honor. 

b, A past participle used with avere may or may not agree with 
its direct object, according to the choice of the writer. It usually 
does not agree when the object follows ; and it nearly always does 
agree when the object is a personal pronoun preceding the verb. 

Ex. : La blrra che aviva beviito (or beviita)y the beer he had drunk. 
Ho vediito mdlte cdse, I have seen many. things. 
U ho trovdti, I have found them. 

c, "To be," expressing a state or condition, is often rendered 
by stare (92, 4) , instead of issere. Stare per or essere per (fol- 
lowed by the infinitive) means " to be on the point of." 

♦ The use of avire with intransitive verbs must be learned by practice. 
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Ex. : Sto bine, Vm well ; cdme sta, how are you? 
Sidva per usclre^ I was just going out. 

d. English "am" (or "was") + the present participle, when 
expressing duration, is rendered either by the simple present 
(or imperfect) or by the same tense o{ stare* + the present parti- 
ciple; when denoting futurity, it is translated by the future (or 
conditional), sometimes by the present (or imperfect). 

Ex. : Cammindva, he was walking ; stdte lavordndo, you are working. 
Leggtvano or stdvano leggtndo, they were reading. 
Midito or sto tneditdndo, I am meditating. 
Dice che verrd (or viine), he says he is coming. 
Disse che verrtbbe^ he said he was coming. 

e. A verb with the auxiliary "used to" (or "would" = "used 
to") is translated either by the simple imperfect, or by the infini- 
tive with solere^ " to be accustomed " (92, 14). 

Ex. : Vi anddva (or soliva anddre) dgni stra, he used to go there 
every evening. 

/. Venire^ "to come" (92, 166), and rinianerey "to remain" 
(92, 16), are sometimes used as auxiliaries in the simple tenses 
of the passive, instead of issere, Anddre, "to go" (92, i), is 
similarly used, but always implying duty or obligation. 

Ex. : // Iddro vlnne arrestdto, the thief was arrested. 
Ritndsi sorpreso, I was surprised. 
II fucile non va toccdto, the gun mustn't be touched. 

g. The English auxiliary " do " is not expressed in Italian. 
Ex. : Nbn vtine, he does not come. 

h, "To have a thing done " is far fdre una cdsa (92, 2). 
Ex. : // re lo fke ammazzdre, the king had him killed. 

* Anddre (92, i) and venire (92, 166) are sometimes used instead of stdre. 
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55. The third person of the passive is very often re- 
placed by the reflexive construction with si: as si raccSntay 
" it is related " ; qu^sto Ubro si ligge^ " this book is read " ; 
la spdda che mi si diidey " the sword that was given me " ; 
quille cdse si facivanOy "those things were done." Many 
writers always make the verb agree with its subject in 
number ; but in popular speech the verb is nearly always 
in the singular when its subject follows (as if si were the 
subject of the verb, and the original subject were the 
object) : as si vMono (or vide) moltissime cdse, " many 
things are seen " ; non si pub (or pdssono) leggere quisti 
UbHy "these books can't be read." 

The construction with si is generally used also to render 
the English indefinite " they " followed by a verb : as si 
dicey "they say." In this sense it is employed with neuter 
as well as with transitive verbs : as si va sp/sso, " people 
often go." 

See also 63, a, 

56. Following are synopses of the compound tenses of 
transitive, neuter, reflexive, and passive verbs. In the para- 
digms given henceforth these forms will be omitted. 

a. Following is a synopsis of the compound tenses of trovdre, 
" to find," and venire, " to come " : — 



Avere trovdtOy to have found. 
Avindo trovdtOy having found. 
Ho trovdtOy I have found. 
Aveva trovdtOy I had found. 
Ebbi trovdtOy I had found. 
Avrb trovdtOy I shall have found. 
AvrH trovdtOy I should have found. 
Abbia trovdiOy I have found. 
Avessi trovdtOy I had found. 



Essere venutOy to have come. 
Essendo venuto, having come. 
Sdno venuto, I have come. 
Era veniito, I had come. 
Eut venuto, I had come. 
Sard venuto, I shall have come. 
Sarei venuto, I should have come. 
Sia venuto, I have come. 
Edssi veniitOy I had come. 
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b. Following is a synopsis of the compound tenses of alzdrsi 
("to raise one's self"), "to get up," and anddrsene* "to go 



away 



i» 



Jtssersi ahdto^ 
Essindosi alzdto^ 
Mi sdno alzdio, 
Mi era alzdio. 
Mi fui alzdto, 
FUTURE PERFECT : Mi Sard alzdtOf 
Conditional perfect : Mi sarei alzdto, 
Subjnnctive perfect : Mi sia alzdto, 
PLUPERFECT : Mi fdssi alzdto. 



Infinitive perfect: 
Participle perfect: 
Indicative perfect: 

pluperfect : 

preterite perfect 



Essersene anddto, 
Essendosene anddto. 
Me ne sdno anddto. 
Me ne era anddto. 
Me ne fui anddto. 
Me ne sard anddto. 
Me ne sarei anddto. 
Me ne sia anddto. 
Ale ne fdssi anddto. 



c. Following is a synopsis of the entire passive of am&re^ " to 
love " : — 



Infinitive present: 

perfect : 
Participle present: 

PERFECT : 

Indicative present: 

PERFECT : 
IMPERFECT : 
PLUPERFECT : 
PRETERITE : 
PRETERITE PERFECT : 
FUTURE : 
FUTURE PERFECT: 

Conditional : 

PERFECT : 

Imperative : 
Subjnnctiye present: 

PERFECT : 
IMPERFECT : 
PLUPERFECT : 



Essere amdto, to be loved. 

Essere stdto amdto, to have been loved. 

Essendo amdto, being loved. 

Essendo stdto amdto, having been loved. 

Sdno amdtOf I am loved. 

Sdno stdto amdto, I have been loved. 

Era amdto, I was loved. 

£ra stdto amdto, I had been loved. 

Ftii amdto, I was loved. 

Fui stdto amdto, I had been loved. 

Sard amdto, 1 shall be loved. 

Sard stdto amdto, I shall have been loved. 

SarSi amdto, I should be loved. 

Sarei stdto amdto, I should have been loved. 

Sii amdto, be loved. 

Sta amdto, 1 am loved. 

Sia stdto amdto, I have been loved. 

Edssi amdto, I were loved. 

Edssi stdto amdto, I had been loved. 



♦ Anddrsene is composed of the verb anddre, " to go," the reflexive si, and 
the adverb ne, "thence" (see 47, «). 
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57. "May," "might," "can," "could" are generally ren- 
dered by the proper tense ol potire ;* "must," "ought," 
"shall" = "must," "should" = "ought," by df^^/ri?;* "will" 
and "would" expressing volition, by vol&e* 

Ex. : Pud issere viro, it may be true. 

Nbn potiva parldre^ he couldn't speak. 

Dtve pagdrlOf he must pay him, he shall pay him. 

Dovr&bbe fdrlo, he ought to do it, he should do it. 

Vdglio sapirey I will know. 

Non vorrH anddre^ I wouldn't go. 

No preposition intervenes between these verbs and the 
dependent infinitive. 

Ex. : Hdnno poMo dormire, they have been able to sleep. 
Potrimo partire^ we shall be able to start 
Dovlmmo venire^ we had to come. 
Dovrite trovdrla, you will have to find her. 
Varrd tarndre^ he will want to return. 
Vorrii sapire^ I should like to know. 

These verbs are not defective, like the English modal 
auxiliaries ; hence in Italian the tense is expressed by the 
auxiliary itself, and not by the dependent infinitive. To 
find the proper form of pot/rey dov/rey or voUre^ replace 
"may," etc., by the correct tense of "to be able" ; "must," 
etc., by "to be obliged"; "will," etc., by "to want" or "to 
like " : as " I could have said it " = " I should have {avrii) 
been able {potato) to say it (dirloY' ^ avrii potuto dirlo, 

Ex. : Avribbe dovtito tacire, he ought to have kept still. 
Avrimmo voltito restdre^ we would have stayed. 

* See 92, 21, 8, 19. The auxiliary of these verbs is regularly avSre; but 
some writers use with them the auxiliary that belongs to the dependent infini- 
tive : as hdnno potuto venire or sdno potuti venire^ " they have been able to 
come.'' 
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a, " Must " is also expressed by the impersonal verb bisogndre^ 
"to be necessary," followed by the infinitive or by che^ "that," 
with the subjunctive. "To have to " is avert da, 

Ex. : Bisdgna fdrlo^ it must be done. 
Bfsdgna che andidmo, we must go. 
m da scrivere lina lUtera^ I have to write a letter. 

b, "To be able" meaning "to know how" is sapire (see 
92, 6). " Not to be able to help " doing a thing is non poter a 
meno di non (with infinitive) or non poter fdre a meno di (with 
infinitive) . 

Ex. : Non stppefdrlo^ he couldn't do it. 

Sa Uggere e scrivere^ he can read and write. 

Non potl a nUno di non ridere, he couldnH help laughing. 

4 
EXERCISE 13. 

Giorg^tto h un bambino vispo, vispo. E soU^cito ; ille sette 6 
gi^ levdto, ed h gi^ anddto nel giardino. E mdggio, e il giardino 
fe ttitto fiorito ; r6se, gigli, vi61e mdndano ^ un od6re soive. Gior- 
g^tto si stnigge^ di c6gliere i fi6ri ; ma la mimma non vu61e' : la 
mdmma lo ha lascidto anddr nel giardino, a pdtto che non co- 
gli^sse* i fi6ri. A un trdtto Giorg^tto v^de* tina r&sa pid bella di 
tiitte le dltre, non resiste* piu al desiderio di piglidrla. La mim- 
ma non lo saprk,^ non lo pu6® sapire, — dice® fra s6 Giorg^tto; 
e stende^° la mdno al cesptiglio, ed e per c6glierla. Ma che h 
stdto? Ritira" lesto la mdno, e grida,^ e pidnge.^' La r6sa ha 
le spine : il siio gdmbo nasc6sto tra bellissime foglie h ttitto pieno 
di spine j e le spine gli hdnno bucito ttitta la mdno. La mdno e 
sanguin6sa ; e Giorg^tto pidnge," e la mdmma 6ra si awedrd" che 
il siio bambino e disobbediente. 

1 Send forth. * Is dying. ' Is willing. * He should pick. • Sees. • Re- 
sists. "^ Will know. 8 Can. • Says. ^*^ Stretches out. ^^ He drawi 
back. ^ Screams. " Cries. ^* Will see. 
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EXERCISE 14. 

Silvio Pellico was ^ confined in prison ; and there, in the silence 
of his* dungeon, he found ^ a friend, a companion — a spider. Yes, 
a spider made* his web in a comer of the prison, and Silvio did* 
not-destroy-it' j on-the-contrary,^ he used-to-throw® him crumbs® 
of bread, and little by little he became-so-attached'* to that spider, 
and the spider to him, that the creature used-to-come-down^^ from 
his web and go^ to find Pellico,^^ and would-go^* on his" hand 
and take" food* from his" fingers.^ One day the jailer removed^' 
the unhappy Pellico. The prisoner thought-of ^^ his spider, and 
said^ . « Nq^ that I am-going-away,^® he will-come-back^ per- 
haps, and will-find^ the prison empty; or if there-is^ somebody 
else here,® he may^ be an enemy of spiders,® and tear down that 
beautiful web and crush the poor beast." 

1 Preterite. ^ See 45, b. « Trovb, ^Fice, ^ See 54, g. « Not to-him it 
destroyed (^ij/?^^). "^ Anzu ^ Bu/idva : set 5^, e, • Def. art. ^^ Tdnio 
si affezionb, ^^ Si moveva : see 54, e. ^^ Anddva. i* See 13, e. ^* See 
45, c. 1^ Prendeva, ^^ Mutb di stdma. ^^ Pensdva a. ^^ Diceva. 
» See 54, dx me ne vddo. ^ Ritornerh. ai Troverh, ^ Vi sard. 
28 Omit. 24 Pcfy^^^ifg : see 67. 
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58. Italian verbs are divided into four conjugations, 
according as the infinitive ending is -dre, accented -/re, 
unaccented -ere (or -rre), or -{re. Regular verbs of the 
second and third conjugations are, however, inflected 
just alike. 

a. The final e of the infinitive may be dropped before any word 
except one beginning with s impure.* 

* Cf. 10, b; 14, b. Italians find it hard to pronounce three consecutive 
consonants of which the middle one is s. 
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THE REGULAR VERB. 

59. Parldre, " to speak/' will serve as a model for the 
first conjugation. All compound tenses are omitted (see 
56): — 

IniiDitive and Partdciplea. 

Parldre, parldndo^ parldto, 

Indicativa 



PRESENT. 


IMPERFECT. 


PRETERITE. 


FUTURE. 


Pdrlo, 


Parldva, 


Parldi, 


ParUrb, 


pdrli. 


parldviy 


parldsiif 


parlerdi^ 


pdrla, 


parldva, 


parlby 


parlerhy 


parlidmOf 


parlavdmo, 


parldmmo, 


parlerimo. 


parldie. 


parlavdUf 


parldste^ 


parlerHe^ 


pdrlano. 


parldvano. 


parldrono. 


parlerdnno. 


Imperative. 


Subjunctive. 


Conditional 




PRESENT. 


IMPERFECT. 






Pdrli, 


Parldssi, 


ParUrei, 


Pdrla, 


pdrli. 


parldssi, 


parUrisHy 




pdrli, 


parldsse. 


parleribbe. 


parlidmo. 


parlidmo, 


parldssimo. 


parUrimmo, 


parldte. 


parlidte^ 


parldsie, 


parleresU, 




pdrlino. 


parldssero. 


parler^bbero. 



a. Verbs whose infinitives end in -care or -gare insert h after 
the r or ^ in all forms where those letters precede e ox i: as pdghi 
(J>agdre), "let him pay"; cercherb (cercdre), "I shall search." 
Verbs in -ciare and -glare drop the / before e ox i\ as mangi 
{mangidre), "thou eatest"; comincerd* {comincidre\ "he will 



* Some writers retain the i before e : as comincierh. 
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begin." But all other verbs in -iare drop the / only before another 
i : as picchi (jpicchidre), " Let him strike " j pigli (J>iglidre)y " thou 
takest " ; but picchieray piglierei. 

b. The verbs giocdrcy rotdrcy sondre change o of the stem into 
uo in all forms where that vowel is accented : as sudniy " let him 
play " ; giudcanoy " they play." Rinnovdre and tondre generally 
make the same change. 

60. Verbs of the second and third conjugations * are 
inflected like crMercy "to believe": — 

Infinitive and ParticipleB. 

Credere, credendo, creduto* 





Indicative. 




PRESENT. 


IMPERFECT. 


PRETERITE. 


FUTURE. 


Cridoy 


Credeva, 


Credei 
{credeiii). 


Crederby 


credit 


credevif 


credestiy 


crederdi. 


crede. 


credeva, 


credh 

{credHie), 


crederhy 


credidmo. 


credevdmOy 


credemmo. 


crederemo, 


credeie, 


credevdie. 


credeste. 


crederete. 


credono. 


credevano. 


crederono 
{credeUero), 


crederdnno. 


Imperative. 


Subjunctive. 


Conditional 




PRESENT. 


IMPERFECT. 






Creda, 


Credessi, 


CrederHy 


Credi, 


crida, 


credessi, 


crederesiiy 




creda, 


credesse. 


crederebbcy 


credidmOy 


credidmo, 


credessimo, 


crederemmoy 


credete. 


credidte. 


credeste. 


credereste. 




credano. 


credessero. 


crederibbero. 



* Most grammars and dictionaries class these two together as the " second 
conjugation." 
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Bdttere, compitere, convirgere^ divirgere, lucerey miscere^ 
miitere, pdscere, prudercy ripiterey striderCy tissere, tdndere^ 
and their compounds do not have in the preterite the 
forms in parentheses. 

Verbs in -cere and -gere insert after the ^ or ^ an i before 
the u of the past participle, but not before the ^ or ^ of 
the singular or third person plural of the present indica* 
tive or subjunctive: as mhcere ; mhcOy tn^sciy m^sce, me- 
scidtnOy mesc^te, m^scono ; m^sca, etc., mhcano ; mesciiito, 

61. Most verbs of the fourth conjugation* are inflected 
like finircy " to finish " : — 





Infinitive and ParticiploB. 






Finirey fin^ndo. 


finite. 




Indicative. 




PRESENT. 


IMPERFECT. PREl'ERITE. 


FUTURE, 


FiniscOy 


Finiva, Finii, 


Finirb, 


finisciy 

finisce, 

finidmo, 

finite, 

finiscono. 


finivi, finisti, 
finiva, fini, 
finivdmo, finimmo, 
finivdte, finiste, 
finivano. finirono. 


finirdi, 

finirh, 

finiremoy 

finirete, 

finirdnno. 


Imperative. Subjunctive. 


Conditional. 




PRESENT. IMPERFECT. 






Finisca, Finissi, 


Finirei, 


Finisciy 

finidmo, 
finite. 


finisca, finissi, 
finisca, finisse, 
finidmo, finissimo, 
finidte, finiste, 
finiscano. finissero. 


finiresti, 

finirebbe, 

finiremmoy 

finireste, 

finirebbero. 


Though 


inflected like finire in all other parts, dormire. 


fuggircy^ pentirey sentirey servirCy vestire 


are always, abor- 



* Most grammars and dictionaries call this the " third conjugation." 
t Fugpre inserts no extra i (see last sentence of 60). 
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Hrey bollirey and verbs in -vertire are generally, and assor- 
hire, inghiottirey mentirey nutrirey tossire are often, in the 
present indicative, imperative, and subjunctive, conjugated 
after the model below. Parttre and sortire are, when tran- 
sitive, inflected like fin{re, when intransitive, like sentire* 



Indicative. 


Imperative. 


Subjunctive. 


Sento, 




Senta, 


senti, 


SenH, 


senta, 


senie, 




sett/a, 


sentidmOf 


senHdmOf 


sentidmo. 


sentiie. 


senHte, 


sentidte^ 


sentono. 




seniano. 



62. The present participle of all verbs is invariable. 
Ex. : Stavdmo parldndo, we were speaking. 

63. In all conjugations a form of the first person singu- 
lar of the imperfect indicative ending in o instead of a is 
nearly always used in conversation, and occurs often in the 
works of modern authors : as legg^vo^ " I was reading." 

a. In popular speech the first person plural of all tenses is 
generally replaced by the third person singular preceded by si: 
ndi dltri si crede, " we believe " ; noi si ira venutiy " we had 
come"; ci si decise, "we decided (ourselves)." 

b. Final o of the third person plural is frequently omitted ; as 
pdrlan di lui, " they speak of him." Forms in -dnno sometimes 
drop -no : as dirdn tuttOy " they will tell everything." 

c. The imperfect indicative endings -avdmOy -avdie^ -evdmoy 
-evdiCy 'ivdmOy -ivdte are often pronounced -dvamo, -dvate^ etc. 

d. Occasionally, especially in poetry, -at- is omitted from the 
ending of the past participle of the first conjugation : destdto = 
desto, 

* Compounds are conjugated like their simple verbs. 
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64. Certain parts of Italian irregular verbs are always 
regular: the example given below will show which they 
are. Essere (see 53, d) is an exception to all rules. 

65. Many irregular verbs that belong or once belonged 
to the third conjugation have the infinitive contracted 
(fdre for fdcere^ dire for dicere, condirre for conducere) : in 
this case the future and conditional are formed from this 
contracted infinitive {/ard, diriiy condurribbe)^ while the 
present participle, the imperfect indicative and subjunctive, 
and certain persons of the present and preterite are formed 
from the uncontracted stem {facindo, dic&va, conducidmd). 

66. P6rre i^ox pSnere), "to put,'* a verb of the third 
conjugation, will serve to show which are the regular and 
which the irregular parts of irregular verbs : the forms 
printed in italics are regular in all verbs except ddre^ dire^ 
isserey fdre^ stdre ; those in Roman type may be irregular. 

Infinitive and ParticipIeB. 
P6rre, ponindo, p68to. 





Indicative. 




PRESENT. 


IMPERFECT. PRETERrrfi. 


FUTURE. 


P6ngo, 


Ponevay P6si, 


Porr5, 


p6ni, 


ponhfif ponestit\ 


porr&], 


p6ne, 


ponhfay p6se, 


purrii. 


poni^mo, 


ponevdmo, ponimmo,^ 


porremo, 


ponete* 


ponevdte, ponisie,^ 


porr6te, 


p6ngono. 


ponevano. p6sero. 


porr&nno. 


- 


♦ See 66, 4- t See 66, 3- 
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iperatdve. 


Subjunctiva 


ConditionaL 




PRESENT. 


IMPERFECT. 






P6nga, 


Fonissi* 


Porr8i, 


P6ni, 


p6nga, 


ponissi, 


porr^ti, 




p6nga, 


ponesse. 


porrSbbe, 


poniamo. 


poniamo, 


ponhsimo. 


porr^mmo, 


pon^te. 


poniate, 


poneste. 


porr^ste, 




pdngano. 


ponhsero. 


porr8bbero. 



It will be seen that the present participle, the imperfect 
indicative and subjunctive, and certain persons of the 
present and preterite indicative are always regular. 

(i) Ddre and stdre have in the future and conditional 
darby darii; starhy starii. Otherwise the only irregularity 
in the future and conditional is that they are contracted in 
many verbs even when the infinitive is uncontracted : as 
ved^rcy "to see," vedrh ; venirey "to come,*' verrii. 

(2) From the first person singular of the preterite the 
other irregular persons can be constructed, the third per- 
son singular by changing the ending i to Cy the third per- 
son plural by adding -ro to the third person singular. f 

(3) The regular persons of the preterite and the whole 
imperfect subjunctive are slightly irregular in ddre and 
stdrey which substitute e for a in those forms (distiy dimtnOy 
d/stey d^ssi ; st^stiy sthntnOy stistey sUssi). 

(4) Dire (for dicere) and fdre (for fdcere) have dite and 
fdte in the second person plural of the present indicative. 

a. Verbs whose stem ends in /, «, or r often drop final e or i 
in the singular of the present indicative and imperative : as non 
vuol anddrcy " he will not go " j vien quiy " come here." See also 
63, ay by c. 



* See 66, 3. 



t This rule applies only to irregular preterites. 
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b. The three forms of the imperative are exactly like the cor- 
responding persons of the present indicative, except in avere^ 
sapirCy and volere, where they follow the subjunctive {abbif abbid- 
mo, abbidte; sdppi, sappidmo, sappidte; vSgli, voglidmo, voglidte), 
and in anddre, ddre, dire, fdre, and stdre, which have in the sin- 
gular va\ da\ di\ fa\ sta\ 

c. The third person plural of the present indicative can alwa)rs 
be constructed from the first person singular, from which can be 
formed also the whole present subjunctive except the first and 
second persons plural : these come from the first person plural of 
the present indicative. Exceptions to this rule are anddre, avere, 
ddre, fare, sapere, and stdre, which have in the third person plural 
of the present indicative vdnno, hdnno, ddnno, fdnno, sdnno, 
stdnno : while avere, ddre, sapere, and stare have in the present 
subjunctive dbbia, dia, sdppia, sHa. 

67. With the aid of the above notes any verb except 
issere can be constructed from the infinitive, the partici- 
ples (the present participle often being necessary to show 
the uncontracted form of the infinitive), the present indic- 
ative, and the first person singular of the preterite and 
future. A list of irregular verbs begins on page 88. 

a. In general, compound verbs not differing in conjugation 
from their simple verbs will be omitted from this list. AU com- 
pounds of ddre and fdre are accented on the same syllable as the 
simple verbs : as fa, " he does " ; disfd, " he undoes." 

The compounds of stdre demand special mention: ristdre, 
soprastdre, sottostdre, sovrastdre are inflected like stdre {ristd 
soprastitti, sottostlano) ; distdre has no present participle, is reg- 
ular in the present of all moods (disto, etc.), but otherwise is 
inflected like stdre {distStti, etc.) ; constdre, contrastdre, instdre, 
ostdre, prestdre, restdre, sostdre are regular throughout {cdnsta, 
contrdstano, instdi, ostdrono, presterb, risti, sostdsst). 
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68. In old Italian and in poetry both regular and irreg- 
ular verbs differ in many ways from the normal types : 
some of the commonest variations are given below. 

a. In the first and third persons singular and the third person 
plural of the imperfect indicative v is often dropped, but never 
in the first conjugation : voieva = voiea (also volia) ; finivano = 
finiano. Some of these forms are not uncommon in modem 
prose. 

b. The conditional endings St, -ibbe, -Sbbero are generally re- 
placed in poetry by -la, -ia, -iano : crederii = crederia, 

c. The future endings -^, -anno are sometimes replaced by 
-aggio or -dbbo^ -dggiono or -dbbono : amerb = amerdggio ; ante- 
rdnno = amerdbbono, 

d. In the third person plural of the preterite -no or -ono is often 
dropped : amdrono = amdro or amdr{dS&o amorno, amdnno). In 
the third person singular we find amdo, credeo, sentio. 

e. Final -ero is often replaced by -ono : avribbero = avribbono. 

f. In the first person plural final o is often dropped, and then 
the m sometimes becomes n : andidmo = andidm or andidn, 

g. In the first person plural of the present indicative -idmo may 
be replaced by -dmo, -emo, or -ifno, according to the conjugation. 

h. Final -Iano, wherever it occurs (also -iano in the imperfect), 
may be replaced by -ieno or -iino : avevano = aviino. 

I. At the end of a word we often find e for /, sometimes / for e : 
pSnsi = pSnse ; ascoltdte = ascoltdti, 

j\ E is sometimes added to a word ending in an accented 
vowel : amb = amde. 

EXERCISE 15. 

Tdnto all* anddre qudnto al tomdre ddlla scuola, Enrico dd^ 
n6ia a tdttij picchia i bambini piu picclni di li^i, tira i sissi a 
qudlche p6vero cdne che se ne va* tranquillam^nte pel si'io vidggio, 
r6mpe le piinte del giardino che deve' traversdre per anddre a 
scuola o per tomdre a cdsa ; ins6mma h un continuo far maldnni. 
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II bdbbo va5 a lavordre la mattlna presto ; la m&mma b malita, e 
qulndi non lo possono* accompagndre. L* ditra mattlna pero gli 
segui brtitta. M^ntre anddva a scuola, vide* avinti a se un bam- 
bino piccino, tiitto vestito bene, e che par^va s61o ; Enrico, s^nza 
far tinti disc6rsi, arriva di dietro, gli plglia il cappello e gli^lo 
biitta in Ana f6nte che era 11 viclna. II povero bambino si m^tte 
a pidngere, e Enrico cominci6 a scappdre. Ma qu^sta volta av^va 
fdtto* mdle i su6i c6nti : il bambino non era s61o, lo accom- 
pagndva un bel can barb6ne. I can barb6ni hdnno tdnto inten- 
dim^nto, che fdnno* dltre cose ben piti meravigli6se che andire 
ad accompagndre a scu61a un bambino. II barb6ne diinque, c6me 
vide' il siio padronclno assalito, via dietro ad Enrico che fugglva; 
in un dttimo lo raggitinse,^ e agguantdtagli lina gdmba, lo baddva 
a m6rdere*; Enrico urldva, ma il cdne non lo lasci6 finch^ un 
sign6re, che av^va vlsto* tutta la scena, non lo minacci6 col ba- 
st6ne. Enrico ebbe straccidti i calz6ni, lacerdta la cdme d^lU 
gdmba, e fu poi punlto dal maestro e ddi genit6ri ; ma da quel 
gi6rno a qu^sta pdrte non dd^ piu noia a nessiino, avendo vediito 
che un cane st^sso gli av^va insegndto c6me f6sse mdle molestdre 
gli dltri. 

A From ddre, 92, 3. 2 Anddre, anddrsene, 92, I. « Dovere, 92, 8. * Po- 
tere, 92, 21. ^ Vedere, 92, lo. « Fdre, 92, 2. 7 Raggiungere, 92, 138. 
* He kept biting him. 

I 
EXERCISE 16. 

Have you ever observed what^ happens when a pot of water 
boils at the fire? The steam of the water rises Hke so-much 
smoke, and remains attached to the hd that covers the pot ; when 
this steam has begun to cool, it becomes^ water once-more,^ and 
falls ^ down again* drop by drop. In-like-manner* it happens 
with'^ the vapors which the sun and the heat lift from the earth. 
The vapors rise, collect themselves on^ high in little bubbles, and 
thus united they form clouds.' When these clouds are very-much^ 
charged with® moisture, they resolve themselves into water; and 
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the water, falling^ down again ^ in drops where the wind carries 
it, forms rain7 So^° rain^ is-only" steam turned-back-into " 
water. The cloud, too,^ is-only" a quantity of steam not- very" 
dense and not- very" high ^ in the air. This vapor, by ^* remain- 
ing low, prevents us sometimes from-seeing" objects^ even at a" 
small distance from us. 

1 Quello che. ^ To become once more =ri^orndre. ' To fall again = rtVa- 
scdr^. * Medesimamente. ^ Per. « In, ^ See 13, d. ^ Mdlto, » Di. 
10 Dtinque. " Non ^ diiro che. ^ Torndto. !» Pbi. " Pbco. « Sol- 
levdto. W Omit. " Di vedere. 
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69. The English present participle used as subject, 
predicate nominative, or direct object of a verb must be 
rendered in Italian by the infinitive, nearly always pre- 
ceded by the definite article. 

Ex. : Mi pidce il viaggidre, I like travelling. 

Rifdrsela cdgli animdli I da scidcchi^ taking vengeance on ani- 
mals is folly. 

La nostra prima cikra fu il cercdre tina pensidne, our first 
care was hunting up a boiirding-house. 

Odio lo studidre^ I hate studying. 

70. The English present participle preceded by a prepo- 
sition is translated as follows : (i) If the preposition is a 
necessary part of the. thought, it is expressed in Italian, 
and the English present participle is rendered by the 
infinitive with the definite article. This article is, how- 
ever, omitted (unless it would be used in English) after 
the prepositions diy "of"; dopo di, "after"; inv^ce dU 
"instead of"; prima diy "before" ; s^nza^ "without." 
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Ex. : Oltre il fdre scarabdcchi scrive mdle^ besldeB makiDg blots 

he writes badly. 
Parldi cdntra il trdrre Mile di quilla disgrdzia^ I spoke 

against utilizing that misfortune. 
// vizio di fumdre^ the habit of smoking. 
Ho V abitMine di coricdrmi tdrdi, I am in the habit of going 

to bed late. 
Invice di dlrmi mtto, instead of telling me everything. 
Prima di morire^ before dying. 
ParUdmo sinza riflttterCy we speak without thinking. 

(2) If in English the omission of the preposition, al- 
though it made the construction awkward, would not 
essentially change the meaning, the phrase is rendered 
in Italian by the present participle without any preposition. 

Ex. : Studidndo si impdra, (through) studying we learn. 

DovrH carrispdndere dlla sika cortesla ascoUdndola^ I ought to 

acknowledge her courtesy (by) listening to her. 
ParUndo incontrb un amlcOj (on) going away he met a friend. 
Copidndo non fa errdri, (in) copying he makes no mistakes. 

(3) " To amuse one*s self by ... " and " to weary one's 
self by ... " are divertlrsi a , , , and affanndrsi a . , . with 
the infinitive : as si divirte a tirdr sdssiy " he amuses him- 
self throwing stones." Some other verbs often take this 
construction. 

71. Following are some other rules for the use of the 

infinitive and participles. 

a. When any verb is used as an auxiliary, the mood and tense 
are expressed in that verb, and not in the dependent infinitive 
(see 57). 

Ex. : Avrii potikto fdrlo^ I could have done it. 

b. After fare^ " to make " or " to have " (= " to cause "), sen- 
tire and udire, " to hear," and vedere " to see," the Italian present 
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infinitive is used to render an English past participle. After 
lascidrcy "to let," and. often after the preposition da an Italian 
active infinitive is used to translate a passive one in English. 

Ex. : Si fa caplre^ he makes himself understood. 

Farb fdre un pdio di scdrpe, I shall have a pair of shoes 

made. 
V ho senilto dire^ I have heard it said. 
Lo vide ammazzdrey he saw him killed. 
Si Idscia inganndre, he lets himself be deceived. 
Nbn c* I niinte da fdre, there is nothing to be done. 

c. The Italian past participle is inflected like any other adjec- 
tive. The present participle is invariable. When in English the 
present participle is used adjectively, without any verbal force 
whatsoever, it is translated, not by the participle, but by a verbal 
adjective, which can be formed from almost any Italian verb by 
changing the infinitive ending into -ante for the first conjugation, 
and into -inte for the others. This adjective may be used sub- 
stantively. Some writers have used it as a participle. 

Ex. : Quisti vdsi s6no rdttiy these vases are broken. 
La ddnna sta cucindo, the woman is sewing. 
Stdvano parldndo, they were speaking. 
Un animdle parldnte^ 3, speaking animal. 
Acqua bolUnte, boiling water ; dike amdntiy two lovers. 

d. A whole protasis is often expressed in Italian by a present 
participle, or by an infinitive with a. 

Ex. : Anddndovi lo vedribbe, if he went there, he would see it. 
A bucdrsi isce il sdngue, if you prick yourself, blood comes. 

e. Writers sometimes use, instead of a clause in indirect dis- 
course, an infinitive followed by the word that would have been 
subject of the clause. 

Ex. : Disse issere quisto P udmo che cercavdmo, he said this was the 
man we were looking for. 
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72. In negative commands the infinitive is always used 
instead of the second person singular of the imperative. 

Ex. : Trdvalo, find it ; non lo trovdre^ do not find it. 

73. When an action is represented as having taken 
place and still continuing, the English uses the perfect 
or pluperfect tense, the Italian the present or imperfect. 

£x. : StMio V italidno da dtto mist, I have studied Italian for eight 
months. 

74. In subordinate clauses referring to the future and 
introduced by a conjunction of time, where the present is 
often used in English, the future tense must be employed 
in Italian. 

Ex. : Qudndo vi andrd, gii^lo dirb, when I go there, I'll tell him. 

a. The future is often used, without any idea of future time, to 
express probability. 

Ex. : Sard, uscdto, he has probably gone out. 

Avrd mdlto dendro, he probably has a great deal of money. 

75. The difference between the imperfect and the pret- 
erite is this : the preterite is used of an event that occurred 
at a definite date in the past, the imperfect is used in a 
description or in speaking of an accessory circumstance or 
an habitual action in past time — the preterite is a narra- 
tive, the imperfect a descriptive tense. The preterite per- 
fect is used (instead of the pluperfect) only after conjunc- 
tions meaning " as soon as " (app^na che^ subito che^ tdsto 
che)y and sometimes after dSpo che^ "after."* 



* It is used also in phrases like : in cinque minM ebbe finita la lettertiy 
" in five minutes he had the letter finished." 
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Ex. : Entrd mlntre dormivdmo^ he came in while we slept. 
Facivo cos} 6gni mattlna^ I did so every morning. 
Lo fice V dnno scdrso^ he did it last year. 
Tdsto che r tbbe vlsto, uscl, as soon as he had seen it, he went 

a. In conversation the perfect is often used instead of the pret 
erite, when the event is not remote. 

Ex. : Vi sdno anddto Uri^ I went there yesterday. 

76. The conditional, like the English "should" and 
" would," has two uses : in indirect discourse after a prin- 
cipal verb in a past tense it expresses the tense which in 
direct discourse would be future ; * in the conclusion of a 
conditional sentence it is used when the protasis is (or, if 
expressed, would be) in the imperfect subjunctive (see 77). 

Ex. : Disse che lo far^bbe^ he said he would do it. 

Se fdsse vtro lo credertiy if it were true, I should believe it. 
QtUsta cdsa mi converribbe, this house would suit me. 

77. When a condition is contrary to fact, or consists of 
a more or less unlikely supposition referring to future 
time,! the protasis is in the imperfect (or pluperfect) sub- 
junctive, the apodosis in the conditional ; J otherwise both 
protasis and apodosis are in the indicative. 

Ex. : Se P avissi te lo darii, if I had it, I should give it thee. 

Se fdsse torndto V avrH vedHto, if he had returned, I should 

have seen him. 
Se venlsse ndi ce ne andrimmo, if he came, we should go. 
Se vi anddssi morrei^ if I should go there, I should die. 

♦ The perfect of the future or the conditional is sometimes used where the 
simple tense would be expected : disse che non P avrebbe fdtto piit, " he said 
he would do it no more." 

t Rendered in English by the imperfect, or by the auxiliary " should." 
X The imperfect indicative is occasionally used to replace the imperfect or 
pluperfect subjunctive of the protasis and the conditional of the apodosis. 
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Se non i viro I ben trovdto, if it isn't trae, it's a good invention. 
Se lo flee sard punUo, if he did it, he will be punished. 

a. The missing persons of the imperative are supplied from 
the present subjunctive. The imperfect subjunctive is used to 
express a wish that is not likely to be realized. 

Ex. : Si accdmodi, be seated (sing.) ; stiano zitti, be quiet (plur.). 
Sia pare, be it so ; vingano sikbito^ let them come at once. 
Fdsse piire^ would it were so ! 

b. When a relative clause restricts its antecedent to one of all 
its possible conditions or actions, the verb of that relative clause 
is in the subjunctive, — the present subjunctive if the verb on 
which it depends be present or future, the imperfect if it be past 
or conditional. 

Ex. : Non c* I animdle piii belUno cT un gdtto gidvane che fdccia H 

ckidsso, there is no animal prettier than a kitten that is at play. 

Ddve troverHe un gidvine che spdsi vdi^ where will you find a 

young man who will msirry you? 
Vorrii vedSre un bel quddro che non fdsse antlco, I should like 
to see a fine picture that is not old. 

c. The verb of a subordinate clause depending on an imper- 
sonal verb, on a superlative, or on one of the words "first," " last," 
and "only" is in the subjunctive. This rule does not apply to 
reflexive verbs, nor to affirmative phrases meaning " it is true " or 
"it is because." 

Ex. : Bisognb ch'' io vi anddssi, I had to go there. 

Egiiisto che siano punlti, it's right they should be punished. 

// pitl billo ch* lo condsca, the finest that I know. 

Si vdde che non I cosl, you see it isn't so. 

E vlro che ci sdno stdio, it's true that I've been there. 

d. The subjunctive is used after all conjunctions meaning " al- 
though," "as if," "unless," "provided that," *4n order that," "in 
such a way that " (denoting purpose), " before," " however," 
"whenever," "wherever," "without." 
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Ex. : Benchl stla nascdsto, lo troverb^ doviknque sia^ although he be 

hidden, I shall find him, wherever he is. 
Partirb a mino eke Sgli non vinga, I shall go unless he 

comes. 
Lofice perchl io venissi, he did it that I might come. 
La divise in mddo che le d^e pdrti fdssero ugudli^ he divided it 

in such a way that the two parts should be equal. 
Per qudnto ricco igli sla, however rich he may be. 
AspHtafinchl io tdrniy wait until I return. 

e. The subjunctive is used after the indefinite pronouns qudU 
che, qualunque^ chiunquey checche, per qudnto. 

Ex. : Chiiinque vinga, whoever comes. 

QualUnque disgrdzia che succida, whatever misfortune happens. 
Per qudnte vdlte ci vdda, however many times I go there. 

/. The verb of an indirect question is nearly always in the 
subjunctive when it depends on a main verb either in a past tense 
or in the conditional. 

Ex. : Domdndano se il re I mdrto, they ask whether the king is 
dead. 
Domandb se il pddre fdsse uscUOy he asked whether his father 
was out. 

g. In a clause dependent on a verb of saying the subjunctive 
is used if the main verb is negative, or interrogative, or in the 
conditional, or in a past tense. It is generally not used, however, 
after an affirmative verb in a past tense when the author himself 
Irishes to imply that the indirect statement is true. 

Ex. : Dice che la cdsa I chiarissima^ he says the thing is perfectly 

clear. 
Non dico che quSsto sia viro, I don't say this is true. 
Dlssero che lo zio fdsse ammaldto^ they said their uncle 

was ill. 
Gli dissi che mi chiamdva Enrico, I told him my name was 

Henry. 
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h. The subjunctive is used after verbs expressing causation, 
concession, desire, emotion, prevention, and uncertainty : />., after 
verbs of bringing about ; granting, permitting ; commanding, hop- 
ing, requesting, wishing ; fearing, regretting, rejoicing ; forbidding, 
hindering ; being ignorant, denying, disbelieving, doubting, expect- 
ing, pretending, supposing, suspecting, thinking. But sperdre, " to 
hope," very often does not take the subjunctive. 

Ex. : Non so chi slano, I don't know who they are. 

VorrH che non fdsse accadikto^ I wish it had not happened. 
• Supponidmo che sia provdto, let us suppose that it is proved. 
Spiro che verrd, I hope he will come. 

I. Se, " if," is occasionally omitted before an imperfect subjunc- 
tive j in this case the subject, if expressed, must follow the verb. 

Ex. : Sarii feUce venisse Sgli, I should be happy, should he come. 

EXERCISE 17. 

La mdmma di Alfredo av^va lascidto un anello d' 6ro sul cas- 
sett6ne. Alfredo voile * m^tterselo in dito. Che giudizio ! pre- 
tendere che V anello d^Ua mdmma possa^ stdre in un ditino d' un 
fanciiillo ! Se lo mise^ nel dito grosso e poi s' affaccio 411a fine- 
stra; T anello casco di s6tto, e non se ne seppe* piu niilla. La 
mdmma c^rca V anello, ma non c' era piti ; c^rca di qui, di U, di 
s6pra, c^rca per tiitto, n^ V anello si puo^ trovdre. A116ra chidma 
Alfredo e gli dice* ; — Bambino, dimmi* la verity ; h4i pr^so^ tu il 
mio anello? V hdi perso® tu? — AlfrMo, cattivo, disse* di no. La 
mdmma si ricorddva bene d* av^rlo lascidto nel vassoino sul cas- 
sett6ne. Non cred^va Alfredo capdce di dir le bugle, quindi so- 
spett5 che qualcuno V av^sse rubdto. Ci anddva in cdsa' tina 
bamblna, figliuola d* un antico siio servit6re, e il sospetto cidde^® 
s6pra qu^sta povera creatiira. La mdmma di Alfr6do non la 
v611e^ piu in cdsa; ma T allontan5 con bella maniera, e nessiino 
si avvide" di ntilla, perch^ qu^lla sign6ra era l3u6na. Per6 la 
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bugla di Alfredo f(^ce^^ si che siia mddre cred^sse Iddra qu^Ua 
povera bambina. Dlo perd6ni Alfredo, Dio gV isplri di rimediire 
a si brtitta azi6ne ; vdda,^^ si biitti di piedi d^Ua mdmma, le rac- 
c6nti tiitto, e non comm^tta mdi piu di qu^ste aziondcce. 

1 From voUrg, 92, 19. 2 Po^^re, 92, 21. » Metterty 92, 73. * Sapere, 
92, 6. 6 Z>/W, 92, 164. 6 Z>iW .• see 48, ^. "^ Prindere, 92, 87. 
^ Pirdere, 92, 83. ^ There used to come to the house. ^° Cadere, 
92, 7. " Awedersi, 92, 10. 12 yr^^^^ 92, 2. !» Anddre, 92, i. 

EXERCISE 18. 

We inhabit the earth ; but not all the earth has the same name 
everywhere : the earth is-divided ^ into five parts, and every part 
has its name. The five parts of the earth are-called^: Europe, 
Asia, Afi-ica, America, Oceanica. Imagine you-cut-open^ the earth 
in the middle and place ^ it on a table, in-such-a-way* that the 
inside shall-rest^ on the table, and the outside shall-present'' itself 
to your eyes. You will have two circles : in the circle that lies® 
at your right are^ Europe, Asia, Africa, and a part of Oceanica; 
in the circle that lies® on- the® left are^ America and the other 
part of Oceanica. But the ancients did^ not'° believe that the 
earth was round, nor did® they know that its parts were five. 
They thought- that the earth was flat and surrounded by the 
sea; they knew^ moreover,^^ only^ three parts: Europe, Asia. 
Africa. They never ^ would have dreamed that the earth was 
round, an^ that on^* the side opposite to the-one" which they 
inhabited there ^® was inhabited land. America was discovered 395 
years ago by an ItaHan who was-called^ Christopher Columbus. 
Christopher Columbus was-born^^ in a village near Genoa in 1447. 
His parents were poor ; his father earned hardly enough-to " sup- 
port the family. However, by-dint^® of sacrifices they had^® him 
study; and as^ Chri.stopher studied wiUingly, he grew up a fine" 
boy. When it was time^ to-choose^ a profession, he chose to- 
be-a^ sailor. In.® those times they believed that the world ended 
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• 

after Africa ; but Columbus, on-the-contrary,*' persuaded himself 
that the world ought ^ not^ to* end there, and that by continuing 
to sail, one* ought* to* turn and come-back to the same point. 

1 See 56. * Di aprire. « Di posdre. * In mbdo, « See 77, d. « Use 
restdre. "^ C i. ^ A, » See 54, g. ^ lo Non, « not," must precede the 
verb. 11 P6i. ^ See 82. " See 83. i* Da, « QueUa. i« Vi. 
" To be bom= ndscere, 92, 77. " A flrza, w Use fdre^ 92, 2. 
« /VrfiW. 21 Brdvo, « Use def. article. » /p,- scegliere, ^ Di fdre 
il, «6 /«z/;«. 26 See 57. 



CONJUNCTIONS, PREPOSITIONS, AND AD- 
VERBS. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

78. The principal conjunctions are : — 

After, d6po che. Granting that, ddto che. 

Also, dnchey pure. However (= nevertheless), perb, ptire. 

AXihoM^f bench^fSebbhte,nonostdnie However (before an adj.), qualunque, 

eke. per qudnto. 

And, e. If, se (rarely qttdndo). 

As, cdme, qudnto (after tdnto). In case, cdso. 

As (= since), siccdme, poichi. In order ^2Xf perchi, acciochiy affinchi. 

As fast as, via via che. Much less, non che. 

As if, cdme se^ qudsi. Neither . . . nor, ni . . . ni. 

As long as, finchi. Nevertheless, tuttavia^ nondimenOyPerb. 

As well as, cdme dnco. Nor, «^, nemmenOy neppure. 

Because, perchi. Nor . . . either, nemmenOy neppure. 

Before, prima chcy avdnti che. Nor even, nednche, neppure. 

Both . . . and, e , . , e. Not to say . . . but even, non che . . . tna 

But, tna. Or, <?, ovvero, ossia. 

Either . . . oty . . . 0. Or else, ossia. 

Even if, dnche se, ancorchi. Provided that, purchi. 

Except that, se non che. Rather, dnzi. 

For, chi. Since (temporal), dacchi* 
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Since (causal), /<7xV^i, siccdme. Too, pure, dncke. 

So, d^nque, adunque. Unless, a meno che non, eccUto cht 

So that (result), di mbdo che^ sicchi. non, senza che. 

So that (= in order that), ptrchi. Until, finchh non. 

Than, che. When, qudndo. 

That, che. Whence, ddnde. 

That (= in order that), perchi. Where, d&ve, dve^ Ih d&ue. 

Then, dunque. Wherever, dovunque. 

Therefore, dunque, perb^ percibt adunque Whether, se, 

(at the beginning of a clause). While, mentre, menire che. 

The final vowel of dnche^ che^ ddve, neppiire, and 6ve is 
generally elided before e or i. 

a. Of the above conjunctions accioMy affinchk, a meno che non^ 
ancorchey avdnti che, benche, cdsOy cdme se, ddto che, dovunque, 
eccitto che non, non ostdnte che, perche meaning " in order that," 
per qudnto, prima che, purche, qualunque, qudsi, sebbene, and senza 
che are followed by the subjunctive. For the use of che, " that," 
with the subjunctive, see 77, c, g, h. Cdme is occasionally used 
for come se, and then it takes the subjunctive. Finche when refer- 
ring to the future sometimes has the sense o{ finche non, and then 
it generally takes the subjunctive. Se is followed by the subjunc- 
tive when it introduces an indirect question or statement depend- 
ent on a verb in a past tense, or a condition contrary to fact. 
Qudndo meaning "if" sometimes takes the subjunctive when se 
would not. For examples, see 77, c, d, f, g, h. 

b, Che cannot be omitted in Italian as " that "is in English :♦ 
as disse che fosse vero, " he said it was true." Se can be omitted 
before an imperfect subjunctive : see 77, /. 



* It is omitted, however, in the following peculiarly Italian construction : 
il ragdzzo pareva fdsse felice, "the boy seemed to be happy"; that is, be- 
tween a verb of seeming and the subjunctive dependent on it, when in Eng- 
lish the construction would be a verb of seeming with a dependent infinitive. 
It is occasionally omitted also after verbs of wishing, hoping, and fearing : as 
sp^ro mi scriva presto, " I hope you will write to me soon." 
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c. E and o are often written ed and od before a vowel. 
Ex. : Mlo pddre ed io, my father and I. 

d. Between a verb of motion and an infinitive " and " is ren- 
dered by the preposition a. 

Ex. : Andrd a cercdrh, I'll go and look for it. 

e. When dnche, "also " or " too," relates to a personal pronoun, 
the disjunctive form of that pronoun must follow dnche, even if 
some form of the same pronoun has already been expressed. 

Ex. : Andrimo dnche ndi, we shall go too. 
Pdrte anck' Sgli^ he goes away too. 
Trovdi dnche lui, I found him too. 
Vinnero ancK' dssi^ they came too. 
Lo ox me lo diide anche a me, he gave it to me too. 
Tipidce dnche a te, you like it too. 



PREPOSITIONS. 



79. The principal prepositions are: — 



About (= approximately), circa. 
About (= around), intdrno a, at- 

tdrno a. 
Above, sdpra. 
According to, secdndo. 
After, d6pOy ddpo di. 
Against, cdntray cdntro. 
Along, lungo. 
Among, fra^ tra. 
Around, intdrno a, attdrno a. 
As far zstfino a, sino a. 
As for, per, qudnto a, in qudnio a. 
As to, rispetto a. 
At, a. 

Because of, per motivo di. 
Before (time), prima diy inndnzi. 



Before (place), davdnti a, inndnzi. 

Behind, dietro. 

Below, sdtto. 

Beside (place), accdnto a. 

Besides, beside (=in addition to) 

dltre. 
Between, fra, tra. 
Beyond, dltre^ al di Ih di. 
By, da, accdnto a (= beside). 
By means of, per mezzo di. 
During, durdnte. 

Except, trdnne, eccetto, fubri di. 
For, per. 
From, da, fin da. 
In, in. 
In front of, davdnti a, inndnzi. 
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Inside of, dentro di. 

Instead of, invece di. 

In the midst of, in mezzo a. 

Into, in. 

Near, vicino a. 

Of, di. 

On, 5u (before a vowel, sur), sdpra. 

On this side of, al di qua di. 

On to, su (before vowels, J«r), sdpra. 

Opposite, dirimpetto a. 

Out of, da, di, futri di. 

Outside of, fudri di. 

Over, sdpra. 



Round and round, tdrno iSrno a. 

Since, da. 

To, a. 

Toward, verso. 

Through, per. 

Under, sdito. 

Upon, su (before vowels, sur'), sd^a. 

Up to, fino a, sino a. 

With, con. 

Within, fra, tra. 

Within (= inside of), dentro di. 

Without, senza. 

Without (= outside of), /uSri di. 



Whea governing a personal pronoun cSntra^ diitro^ dSpo, 
s^nza^ sSprUy sdttOy and often fra and virso take di after 
them : as s^nza di me, " without me " ; fra di IdrOy " among 
themselves." After con, in, per, a word beginning with s 
impure generally prefixes i* \ as la strdda, "the street " ; 
in istrdda, "in the street." 

a. " To " before the name of a country, after a verb of motion, 
is in. 



Ex. : Andidmo in Frdncia, let us go to France. 

b. " To " before an infinitive is rendered in Italian as follows ; 
(i) After the verbs bastdre, " suffice " ; bisogndre, " need " ; con- 
venire, " suit " ; desiderdre, " desire " j dovere, " must," " ought " ; 
fdre, " make " j lascidre, " let " ; parere, " seem " ; potere, " can," 
"be able"; sapere, "know"; sentire, "hear," "feel"; solere, 
"be accustomed"; udire, "hear"; vedere, "see"; and volere, 
"wish," "to" before a following infinitive is omitted. It is 
omitted also in exclamations and indirect questions consisting 
only of an interrogative and an infinitive. 



♦ Cf. 58, a. 
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Ex. : Davrti caplre^ I ought to understand. 

Bisdgna pensdrci, it is necessary to look out for it. 
PoMmo venire, we shall be able to come. 
Vorrti sapire, I should like to know. 

Non sa che fdre nl ddve awdlgersi, he doesn't know what to 
do nor where to turn. 

(2) After verbs of accustoming, attaining, beginning, compel- 
ling, continuing, hastening, helping, learning, preparing, teaching, 
and after verbs of motion, " to " before a following infinitive is a, 

Ex. : Andrdnno a vedSrla, they will go to see her. 
Si affrettb a rispdndere, he hastened to reply. 

(3) After all other verbs it is di ; but "to" denoting purpose 
or result is per^ and " to " indicating duty or necessity is da, 

Ex. : Gli dissi di scrlvere, I told him to write. 
Mi ^ grdto di dirlo, I am happy to say so. 
Ltgge per divertlrsi, he reads to amuse himself. 
E trdppo bdsso per arrivdrci, he's too short to reach it. 
Ho qualchecdsa da fdre, I have something to do. 

c. " By " denoting the agent is da. 

Ex. : Fu fdtto da Mi, it was done by him. 

d. " In " is in ; but when expressing future time it is fra. 
Ex. : Fra tre gidrni sard finitOy in three days it will be finished. 

e. " For " is per: as /* ha fdtto per me, " he has done it for me." 
But in the sense of "since," in speaking of past time, "for" is da, 
"For," meaning "during," is omitted or translated durdnte. Sen- 
tences like "it is right for him to do it" must be translated by che 
with the subjunctive : e giusto che lo fdccia. 

Ex. : Ditndra da mdlti dnni a Firtnze, he has lived for many years 
at Florence (see 73). 
Resterb cinque settimdne, I shall stay for five weeks. 
Pidwe durdnte un mise, it rained for a month. 
Bisdgna ch^ io vdda, it is necessary for me to go. 
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/. "From" is da; but before adverbs and sometimes after 
verbs of departing it is du In speaking of time it is generally 
fin da, 

Ex. : A lontdno di qua^ it is far from here. 
Esco di cdsa, I go out of the house. 
Fin dal principio^ from the beginning. 

g. Da has, in addition to the meanings " by,** " from,** " since," 
another sense hard to render in English : it may be translated 
" as,** " characteristic of,** " destined for,** " such as to,** or "suited 
to,** according to the context. Da means also "at the house of** 
or " to the house of.** Da corresponds to English " on ** or " at *' 
before the word " side,** pdrte^ used in its literal sense. 

Ex. : PromHto da udmo d^ ondre, I promise as a man of honor. 

// Salvini da Ottllo^ Salvini as Othello. 

Sariste tdnto budno da venire^ would you be so good as to 
come? 

Quisto ^ da scidcchi^ this is acting like a fool. 

// bambino ha un giudlzio da grdnde, the child has the judg- 
ment of a grown person. 

La sdla da prdnzo^ the dining-room. 

Una tdzza da caff}, a coffee-cup. 

D ho vediUo dal SignSr Ntri, I saw him at Mr. Neri's. 

Vitne da me, he comes to my house. 

Da quista pdrte, on this side. 

h, A is often used before a noun — not indicating material 
(which is expressed by di) nor purpose (expressed by da) — 
that describes another noun, when in English these two substan* 
tives would form a compound word. 

Ex. : Una mdcchina a vap&re, a steam-engine. 
Una sidia a ddndolo, a rocking-chair. 
Uno sgabillo a tre piSdi, a three-legged stool. 

i. Assere per or stare per means " to be about to." 
Ex. : Stdva per parldre, he was on the point of speaking. 
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y. In some idiomatic phrases di is used in Italian when another 
preposition would be employed in English. 

Ex. : Digidrno, di ndtte, by day, by night. 

i^sere conUnto di ikna cdsa, to be satisfied with a thing. 

Vivo di pdne, I live on bread. 

Ckefactva dlUe fdrbici, what did he do with the scissors? 



80. (i) Adverbs, unless they begin the clause, are gen- 
erally placed immediately after the verb ; noHy however, 
always precedes the verb. When a compound tense is 
used, the adverb nearly always follows the past participle, 
but giiti mdiy and simpre usually precede it. See also 84. 

Ex. : Non ci vddo mdi, I never go there. 

Ho parldto spisso, I have often spoken. 

Non ha simpre parldto cosl, he hasn't always talked so. 

(2) Adverbs are compared like adjectives (see 31) ; but 
"better," "worse," "more," "less" are respectively miglio, 
piggio^ piiiy m^no, 

81. "Yes" is si or gia: si when it expresses real affir- 
mation, gid when it denotes passive assent. " No " is no. 
" Not " is non, after which a word beginning with s impure 
generally prefixes t. " Or not " at the end of a clause is 
no. 

Ex. : Le pidce quhto timpof — SI. — " Do you like this weather? '' 
" Yes." 
Che tempdccio I — Gia, — " What nasty weather 1 " " Yes." 
Sta bine, he is well ; non istcL bine, he isn't well. 
Sia vtro no^ whether it be true or not. 
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a, " What ? ** meaning " what do you say ? " is cdme? Che and 
the interjection o are often used to introduce questions. 

Ex. : O perch} non rispondite f — Cdme? — Che siite sdrdo, signdre f 
— "Why don't you answer?" "What?" "Are you deaf, 
sir?" 

b. "Very" is mdlto (see, however, 36, a). Instead of using a 
1^'ord or suffix for " very," the Italians often repeat the emphasized 
adjective or adverb. 

Ex. : ^ mdlto Mllo or } bellisstmo, it is very beautiful. 

I sudi genitdri trano pdveri pdveri^ his parents were very poor. 

82. "Only" may be translated by soltdnto or solamintey 
or by the adjective s6lo ; and it is often rendered by non 
. . . che, with the whole verb intervening, and with the 
word modified by " only " immediately after che, 

Ex. ; Non ne ho copiprdto che diie, I have bought only two of them. 

83. "Never" is non., . mdi, with the inflected part of the 
verb intervening. "Just," as an adverb of time, is or ora, 
" Early " ispristOf per timpo^ or di buon' 6ra, " This morn- 
ing " is stamdne ; " last night " is standtte. " The day after 
to-morrow" and "the day before yesterday" are respec- 
tively domdn V dltro and ier /* dltro. " A week, a fortnight 
from to-day " are dggi a ottOy a quindici. " Ago " is trans- 
lated hy fa, which follows the substantive of time ; if this 
substantive is plural, " ago " may be rendered also by sdno 
(irano or sardnno if the date from which time is counted 
be past or future). 

Ex. : Non ti ha mdi vedMo, he has never seen thee. 
Son arrivdti or dra, they have just arrived. 
Tre dnni fa^ three years ago ; qtidttro gidrni sdno^ four days 
ago. 
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Ex. : Lunedl trano due settimdne^ two weeks ago Monday. 

Domdni sardnno cinque mhi^ five months ago to-morrow. 

84. "Here" and "there" when they denote a place 
already mentioned, and no particular stress is laid upon 
them, are ci and vi^ which are often used in Italian when 
they would be superfluous in English; "there is," "there 
are," etc., are c^ i or vi ^, ci sono or vi sdno^ etc. (sometimes 
viha). Ciy viy and also ne, "thence," occupy the same posi- 
tions with regard to the verb, and undergo the same changes, 
as the pronouns ciy vi, ne (48, 60); they precede conjunc- 
tive pronouns beginning with / or «, and follow all others : 
ce lo manda^ ti ci mando. 

When emphasized, "here" is qui ox gua, "there" indi- 
cating a place near the person addressed is costi or costd, 
and "there" denoting a point remote from both speaker 
and hearer is /i or Id, 

Ex. : Cdrlo vi i torndto^ Charles has gone back there. 
Alia scudla non ci vddoy I don*t go to school. 
Vdi rimarrite costity igli resterh laggit^ ed io nan partirb di 

qui, you will remain where you are, he will stay down there, 

and I shall not move from here. 

a. " Here I am," " here it is," etc., are iccomiy iccolo, etc. 

86. Most adverbs of manner are formed by adding 
-m^nte to the feminine singular of the corresponding adjec- 
tive. Adjectives in -le and -re drop their final e in forming 
the adverb. See 35, a. 

Ex. : Frdnco, frank ; francaminte, frankly. 
Felice, happy; feliceminte, happily. 
Piactvole, pleasant ; piacevolminte, pleasantly. 

a, " So " meaning " it " is translated lo : as lo fdccio, " I do 
so " ; lo credcy " he thinks so " ; lo dlcono, " they say so." 
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EXERCISE 19. 

Agostino 6 un gol6so di prima riga. C6me^ ved^va d^i con- 
fetti, lina chlcca, d611e frtitta, siibito se le piglidva e mangidva 
s^nza perm^sso, aiiche se non erano siie. Inflno i su6i compAgni 
di scuola lo rimproverdvano di qu^sto viziAccio. La maestra 
pens6 di punlre Agostino. Un gi6rno, qudndo fu V 6ra d^Ua 
ricreazi6ne, tiro fuori ddlla sua cass^tta de* confetti, e mettendoli 
nel paniere d' Agostino, gli dlsse^ : — Qu^sti li porterdi a cdsa 411a 
tiia sorelllna. — Agostino a ved6r que* confetti ftce® certi occhi6ni 
grossi c6me qu^Ui d* un bove. Non istdva piu in sh^ ddlla voglia 
di mangiire que' confetti. Era tdnto gol6so, che se av^va qual- 
c6sa di siio non diva niiUa a nessiino ; era tAnto gol6so, che av^va 
la sfacciatdggine di mangidre le cose d^gli dltri; o figurdtevi 
dunque c6me si struggeva di* mangidr que' confetti ch* erano nel 
siio panierino. Finlta la refezi6ne, i bambini vdnno* nel giardlno. 
App^na Agostino v^de che n^lla stAnza dov' erano i panierlni non 
c* era nessiino, sparlsce dal giardlno, e via a piglidre i confetti. 
Ma non ha finlto di butter giCi il prlmo, che * sente un amdro, un 
sap6re cosi cattivo da non pot^r reggere; spiita e rispiita, ma 
r amdro non se ne anddva.'^ 6ra curi6so ved^r Agostino disperdto 
per quel sapordccio. E i compdgni chi da un liscio, chi da un 
dltro, e chi ddlla finestra che ddva sul giardlno, stdvano a ved^rlo, 
e a rldere di qu6sta celia che la maestra av^va fdtto^ a quel gol6so. 
A116ra la maestra gli dlsse^; — V6di, Agostino; ho fdtto^ fdre 
qu^sti confetti pieni d' assenzio apposta per te ; v^di a che cosa 
porta r ingordlgia ! Un dltro bambino non ci sarebbe rimdsto a^ 
qu^sta celia. — Agostino si acc6rse® che la sign6ra maestra gli 
av^va fdtta* qu6sta celia per siio bene, e che se non si corregg^va 
diventdva lo zimbSllo di tiitti.* 

1 When. 2 jDtrt, ' He was beside himself. * He was dying to. ^ An- 
ddre, anddrsene. • Fdre, "^ Wouldn't have been taken in by. ® Ac 
ctrgersi. • See footnote (J) on p. 69. 
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EXERCISE 20. 

-^ 

It is related that in by-gone* times a parrot escaped from a 
villa. This parrot had learned to say all-the-time * : "Who*s- 
there'? who's- there'?" Having-fled* into a wood, it was flying 
from one tree to another without knowing where to go. A peas- 
ant, who by chance was hunting '^ in that place, eyed the parrot, 
and having never seen any^ birds before* of this sort, he was' 
amazed at-it,^ and took* all-possible*" care to aim straight with his 
gun, so-as-to shoot-it** and carry it to show off as a rare thing. 
But while the peasant was aiming, the parrot, seeing* him, repeated 
his usual question: "Who's- there'? who*s-there'?" The-peas- CA/^ (. 
ant's-blood-froze-in-his-veins ** at those words; and lowering* his 
gun, and taking-his-hat-from-his-head ^® he hastened to reply to 
him, dreadfully** mortified: " Excuse-me,** for-mercy's-sake,** I 
took*^ you for a bird ! " 

1 Anddii. 2 Always. » Chichi, * Past participle. « A cdccia. ^ Pa 
V inndnzi. '' Rimdse : see 54, f, ^ Ne. • Gave himself. ^^^ Ognu 
11 Tirdrgli. '^ To the peasant not remained blood in-him {addtsso). 
i» Levdtosi di cdpo il cappello, " TMo, i* La sciisi. !« For charity. 
" Had taken. " Omit. 
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86. "Ope," "people," "we," "you," "they," used in an 
indefinite sense, are rendered in Italian by the reflexive 
construction with st (see 56). 

Ex. : .5V cdn/a btne in Itdlia^ they sing well in Italy. 

Si fa cosly you do this way ; se ne pdrla, people speak of it. 
Sifdnno sfiisso quhte cdse^ one often does these things. 
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87. " All " as a substantive is tutto (tutti^ etc.) : as tac^* 
vano tiittiy "all were silent.** The adjective "all," "the 
whole " is tutto followed by the definite article : as t'iitta la 
tirra, "the whole earth** ; ttitto il giSrnOy "all day" ; titte 
le romdne son bille^ " all Roman ladies are beautiful." 

88. "Any," when it really adds nothing to the sense, is 
omitted: as nofi Ra libriy "he hasn't (any) books**; voUte 
vinot "do you want (any) wine?** When, however, this 
redundant "any** might be replaced by "any of the,*' it is 
-translated by the partitive genitive (see 12, a) : as volute 
del vmOy " do you want any (of the) wine } " 

"Any** used substantively in the sense of "any of it," 
"any of them '* is ne (see 47, 3) : as non ne ko, " I haven*t 
any ** ; non ne ha piuy " he hasn*t any more ** ; ne av^te, 
" have you any ? ** 

"Any** used adjectively and meaning "any whatsoever** 
is qualunque : as lo fa miglio di qualtinque dltra persdnct, 
"he does it better than any other person.'* 

89. "Some," when it adds nothing to the sense, is 
omitted or rendered by the partitive genitive : as volute 
burro or voUte del burroy "will you have some butter? '* 

"Some** meaning "some of it,** "some of them** is ne: 
as ne ha^ " he has some.** 

Otherwise "some" is alcuno or qudlche, Qudlche is 
always singular (even when the meaning is plural), and is 
never used substantively. Ex. : alcune persone or qudlche 
persSna, '*some persons " ; alciUni lo dicono, " some say so.*' 

90. "Some . . . others," "the one . . . the other," "one 
. . . another " are translated by cki . . . chi, dltri . . . dltrit 
r 4no . . . /* dltrOy or alctini . . . alcini. 
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Alcuni used in this way is always plural. A verb whose 
subject is chi or dltri (used in this sense) is always singu- 
lar ; altri is not used after prepositions. But V una and 
/* dltro can be used in any case or number. 

£x. : TMi^ chi piti, tdsto^ e chi nUno^ marivafw^ all died, some 
sooner, some later. 
Altri cdde, dltri f^gge, some fell, others flee. 
Gli ikni son budni, gli dltri cattlvi, some are good, others bad. 

91. Following is a list of some other indefinite pro- 
nouns and adjectives : — 

Anybody, qualcuno^ qualcheditno^ chic- Neither, non . . , P uno nk l* dltro, nl 

chessia, pronouns. /' uno ni V dltro, pron. or adj. 

Any more, piii, m . . , piii, pron. No, non . . . ngssuno, non . . . alcuno, 

Anything, quaUhfcdsa, pron. adj. 

Anything else, dltro, pron. Nobody, non . . . nessuno, pron. 

Both, tu^ti e due, V uno e V dltro, am* No more, non m , , , pih, pron., non 

bedue, pron. or adj. . . ./f«5r, adj. 

Certain, certo, adj. None, non «^ . . ., pron. 

Each, dgniy ciascuno, ognuno, adj. Nothing, non . . . niente, non . . . nMa, 

Either, V uno o V dltro, pron. or adj. pron. 

Every, 6gni, ciascuno, ognuno, ciasche- Nothing else, non . . . piii niente, non 

duno, adj. . . . piii nulla, pron. 

Everybody, tutii (pi.), ciascheduno. Others, altrui (see 91, d^, pron. 

ciascuno, ognuno, pron. Several, parecchi (fem. parecchie). 

Everything, tutto, pron. pron. or adj. 

Few, a few, pochi (pi.), pron. or adj. Somebody, qualcheduno, qualcdno^ 

However much, (or many) , per quanto pron. 

(-/«), adj. Something, qualchecbsa, pron. 

Little, pbco, pron. or adj. Such, tdle, adj. 

Less, meno, pron. or adj.* Such a, un tdle, adj. (but also pron. 

Many, mdlti, pron. or adj.f in Ital., meaning "so-and-so *'). 

More, piii, pron. or adj. Whatever, qualunqne (invariable), 

Much, mdlto, pron. or adj. adj. 

♦ " Less " = " smaller " is piii piccolo, f " A great many " is molttssimu 
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a. The verb used with nessunOy alcunOy niinie, nulla (meaning 
''no," "nobody," "nothing") must be preceded by non^ "not," 
unless this pronoun or adjective precedes the verb. 

Ex. : Non ho vlsto nessiinOj I have seen nobody. 

Ness'&n pdpolo lo possiide, no people possesses it. 

b. "Nothing " followed by an adjective is niinte du 
£x. : Non avite niinte di biidno, you have nothing good. 

c, Ciascuno, ciaschediino, ognuno, nessiino, and alcuno when 
used adjectively are inflected like uno (see 14, 16) . 

d, Altrui^ " another," " others," " our neighbor," is invariable, 
and is not used as subject of a verb : as con altrui, " with other 
people " ; chi dma altrui dma se stesso, " he who loves his neigh- 
bor loves himself." The prepositions di and a are sometimes 
omitte(i before it : d& la mdstro altrui, " I point her out to 
others"; la vdglia altrui, "the will of another." 

EXERCISE 21. 

Per mutdre^ ! Riccdrdo dice^ mile di qualchedtino. Che 
bnitto vizio h mdi qu^llo ! A sentir Riccdrdo, tiitti son dsini, 
ttitti s6no cattivi ; di bu6ni e di brdvi non c* e che liii. Ma ora- 
mdi ogniino ha conoscitito di che pdnni veste,^ e nessiino gli cr^de 
piu. Se f6sse brdvo e bu6no, si guarderebbe dal dir mdle di qu^sto 
e di qudlo, dnche qudndo ne av^sse qudlche ragi6ne. Figurdtevi, 
diinque, se pu6* essere buono e bravo l\ii che dice male di tiitti ! 
Sorte, ripeto, che nessiino gli cr^de piCi, e qudndo si sente dir 
mdle di qualchediino, e si sa* che c* h Riccdrdo di mezzo,^ ogntino 
si aflfr^tta a risp6ndere : Se 1* ha d^tto^ quel maldicente di Ric- 
cdrdo, non h v^ro niilla dicerto. 

1 There he is at it again ! ^ j[)ire. » What sort of a fellow he is. ^ Pa 
tere» * Sapere. ^ At the bottom of it. 
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LIST OF IRREGULAR VERBS ARRANGED 
ACCORDING TO CONJUGATION.* 

92. This list contains no compound verbs except those 
which differ in conjugation from their simple verbs and 
those for which no simple verb exists in Italian. With 
every verb its irregular forms are given : in the same line 
with the infinitive are the present participle (if it be needed 
to show the original form of the infinitive), the first person 
singular of the preterite indicative, the past participle, and 
the first person singular of the future indicative (if the 
fyture be contracted) ;* immediately below are the present 
indicative, the imperative, and the present subjunctive, if 
these parts be peculiar. For ddre and stdre the whole pre- 
terite and the first person singular of the imperfect sub- 
junctive are given also. J^ssere is irregular throughout. 
All tenses not mentioned are regular. Note the following 
rules : — 

a. If the present participle is given, the following forms, unless 
expressly mentioned, are to be constructed from its stem : all 
present and preterite forms with accented endings, and the whole 
imperfect indicative and subjunctive. If the present participle is 
not given, these forms, unless they be mentioned, are to be con- 
structed from the stem of the infinitive. 

b. Preterites in -i/, -^V, -//*, and -^tti (except ditti and st^tti) are 
regular throughout. In all other preterites the third person sin- 

* Reference to these tables is facilitated by an Alphabetical List of Irregu- 
lar and Defective Verbs (see page loi). Students are advised not to learn 
forms in parentheses nor any verbs or forms marked rare or poetical. 
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gular can be formed from the first person by changing final / to e, 
and the third person plural by adding -ro to the third person 
singular. 

c. If the future is not given, it is to be constructed from the 
infinitive. The conditional always has the same stem as the 
future. 

d. The imperative, when not given, is like the corresponding 
forms of the present indicative. 

FIRST CONJUGATION. 

I. And^re, ^(?, anddi, and^to ; andr6 (aQder6). 



PRES. 


IND. 


IMPER, 


PRF-S. 


SUBJ. 


Vado or v6. 


andiamo, 


Va', 


Vada, 


andiamo, 


vai, 


andate, 


andiamo, 


vada, 


andiate. 


va, 


vanno. 


andate. 


vada, 


vadano. 



2. Fire, do, fac^ndo, f(fci,* f;4tto ; far6. See 65. 



PRES. IND. 

Faccio or f5, facciamo, 
fai,t fate, 

fa,t fanno. 



IMPER. 

Fa', 

facciamo^ 

fate. 



PRES. SUBJ. 

Faccia, facciamo, 

faccia, facciate, 

faccia, facciano. 



3. Dire, give, diedi or detti, ddto; dar6. Imp, subj, d^ssi. 



PRES. IND. 


PRET. IND. 


IMPER. 


PRES. SUBJ. 


D3, 


DiSdi or dStti, 




Dia, 


dii. 


d^sti, 


Da', 


dia. 


d^, 


di&detfrd8tte,t 




dfa. 


diamo, 


demmo, 


didmo, 


diamo, 


date, 


deste. 


date. 


diate. 


danno. 


diSdero or dSttercJ 




d(ano or dfeno. 



* In poetry we sometimes find a preterite fli, fesH, fi or fio, fimmo, fiste, 
firono or finno ; and an imp. ind. fia, etc. 
t Also fdci, fdce. 
X Also dii^ sing.; dier or dih^o or dihono, pi. 
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4. Stire (OT, a), stand, st^tti, stdto ; star6. Imp. sudf. st6ssL 



PRES. IND. 


FRET. IND. 


IMPER. 


FRRS. SUBJ. 


Std, 


statti. 




Stfa, 


sUu, 


st^ti, 


Sta', 


stfa, 


Bta, 


statte, 




stfa, 


sti&mo, 


8t6mmo, 


stiamo, 


stiamo, 


state. 


8t68te, 


st&te. 


stiite, 


stinno. 


stattero. • 




stfano or stfena 



8SCOXn3 CONJUGATION. 

5. Av^re, Aave, ^bbi, avt^to ; avr6. See 58, d* 

6. Sap^re, know, s^ppi, sapdto ; sapr5. 



PRES. IND. 

Sd, sappi&mo, 
8&i, sap6te, 
sa, s&nno. 



UCPER. 

Sappi, 

sappi&mo, 

sappi&te. 



PRES. SUBJ. 

S&ppia, sappiamo, 
sappia, sappiate, 
s&ppia, s&ppiano. 



7. Cad^re, fail, dUldi, caddto ; cadr6. 



PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

C&do (cliggio), cadiamo (caggi&mo), Cada (caggia), cadiiLmo (caggiamo), 
cddi, cadete, cida (cUggia), cadiate (caggiate), 

cide, cadono (caggiono). cada (caggia), cadano (caggiano). 

8. Dovdre, inve, dow6i (dovStti), dovtito ; dovr6. Imperative lacking. 



PRES. IND. 

Davo (dabbo or daggio), 

davi (dabbi), 

dave (dabbe), 

dobbi^o (deggiamo), 

dov^te, 

davono (dabbono or daggiono).t 



PRES. SUBJ. 

Dabba (dava or daggia), 

dabba (dava or daggia), 

dabba (dava or ddggia), 

dobbiamo, 

dobbiate, 

dabbano (davano or daggiano). 



* In poetry we find : dggio, dbbo, or dio for ho ; dve for ha ; dggia or dia 
for dbbia; H for ^bbi; a future ard, etc., or averd, etc., and similar forms in 
the conditional. 

t Also d^o, diif dU, dovemo, dovete, d^ono or dhtno. 
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9. Sed^re, sity sed^i or sed^tti, sedtito. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

SiSdo^s^ggo, sediamo (seggiamo), Si6da {>r s@gga, sediamo (seggiamo), 

si6di, sedete, silda or s8gga, sediate, 

si6de, siSdono or s6ggono. sieda or s@gga, siSdano or siggano. 

10. Ved^re, see, vidi, vediito or visto; vedr6. Provved^re has a 

future proweder6 ; preveddre has preveder6 or prevedr5. All 
other compounds are like ved^re. 



PRES. IND. 


PRES. SUBJ. 


Vedo (veggo or veggio), 


Veda (vegga or v^ggia), 


v6di, 


v^da .(vegga or veggia), 


vede, 


veda (vegga or veggia), 


vediamo (veggiamo), 


vediamo (veggiamo), 


vedete, 


vediate (veggiate). 


vedono (v6ggono or veggiono). 


vedano (veggano or v^ggiano). 


1 1 . Giac^re, /i>, giicqui, giacitito. 




PRES. IND. 


PRES. SUBJ. 


Giiccio, giacciamo, 


Giaccia, giacciamo, 


giaci, giacete, 


giaccia, giacciate. 


giace, giacciono. 


giaccia, giacciano. 



12. Piac^re, please: like giac^re (11). 

13. Tac^re, be silent : like giacdre (11). 

14. Sol^re, de wont, s61ito. JVo pret., fut., cond,, nor imperative. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Sdglio, sogliamo, S6glia, sogliamo, 

sudli, solete, sdglia, sogliate, 

sudle, sdgliono. sdglia, sdgliano. 

15. Dol^re, grieve, d61si, doliito; dorr6. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Dolgb (d8glio), dogliamo,* Dolga(d6glia), dogliimo,* 

dudli, dol^te, d81ga (d6glia), dogliate, 

dudle, d61gono(d3gliono). dolga (ddglia), d61gano (ddgliano). 

* Also dolghidmo* 
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1 6. Riman^re, remain ^ rimisi, rimiisto or rim^o; rimarT6. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Rimango, rimaniamo,'* Rimanga, rimaniamo,* 

rimani, rimanete, rimanga, limaniate, 

rimane, rimangono. rimanga, rimangano. 

17. Tenure, hold, t^nni, tendto; terr6. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

TSngo, teniamo,'* TSnga, teniamo,* 

tidni, ten^te, ' t^nga, teniite, 

tidne, tSngono. tdngo, t8ngano. 

18. VaMre, be worth, vdlsi, valdto or vdJso ; varr6. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Valgo (vaglio), vagliamo,* Valga (vaglia), vagliamo,* 

vali, valete, valga (vaglia), vagliate, 

vale, valgono (vagliono). v41ga (vaglia), valgano (vagliano). 

19. Voldre, wish, v611i,t voliito ; vorr6. 

PRES. IND. IMPER. PRES. SUBJ. 

V8glio, vogliamo, V8gli, VSglia, vogliamo, 

vu8i,J volete, vogliamo, v6glia, vogliate, 

vu61e, vogliono. vogliate. v8glia, v8gliano. 

20. Pardre, seem, pdrvi, panito or pdrso ; parr6. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Palo, paiamo 0r pariamo, Paia, paiamo (^r pariamo, 

pari, parete, paia, paiate, 

pare, paiono. paia, paiano. 

21. Potdre, be able y potdi, potiito; potr6.§ No imperative, 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

P8sso, possidmo, Pdssa, possi&mo, 

puoi, pot^te, p6ssa, possiate, 

pu6,|| possono.ll p8ssa, p8ssano. 

♦ Also rimanghidmo ; tenghidmo ; valghidmo, 

t Also vSlsi. X Also vuSgli or vu6li, 

§ In poetry we find a conditional porta, || Also pudte ; pbnno. 
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22. Persuad^re, persuade^ persudsi, persudso. Pres, persuddo, etc. 

23. Caldre, matter^ cdlse. caldto. Impersonal, No f tit,, cond.y nor 

imperative. Not modern, 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Cale. CIglia. 

THIRD CONJUGATION. 

e. All irregular verbs of the third conjugation are accented, in 
the singular and third person plural of the present indicative and 
subjunctive, on the same syllable as in the infinitive. 

/. Verbs in -cere and -gere insert no / between the c ox g and 
the o 01 a oi the present indicative and subjunctive endings, 
except in the first person plural of both moods and the second 
person plural of the subjunctive. 

g. See chapter on Pronunciation, 4, S, d, 

PRESENT REGULAR. 

24. Accendere, light, acc^si, accuse. 

25. Affliggere, afflict, afflissi, afflitto. 

26. Algere, be cold, dlsi. Defective, Rare, 

27. AlMdere, allude, alMsi (alluddi), alldso. 

28. Ardere, burn, irsi, drso. 

29. Arr6gere, add, arr6si, arrdso or arr6to. Defective. Rare, 

30. Assidere, besiege, assfsi, assiso. Rare, 

31. Ass61vere, absolve, assolvetti or assolvdi or assoisi, assdito or 

assoMto. So ris61vere {^determine) ; for s61vere, diss61vere, 
and ris61vere (dissolve), see 107. 

32. Ass6rbere, absorb, ass6rsi (not in use), ass6rto. Rare, 

33. Av611ere, uproot, avdlse, aviilso. Defective, Rare: 

34. Chiiidere, shut, chidsi, chiiiso. So all verbs in -chiiidere or 

-cltidere. See, however, 4, S, d, 

35. Cdlere, reifere, c61to or ctilto. Defective, Rare, 

36. Connettere, connect, conn^ssi (connett^i), connesso (connet- 

tiito). Rare, 

37. Con6scere, know, con6bbi, conosciiito. 

38. Conquldere, conquer, conquisi, conquiso. Rare. 
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39. Consdmere, consume, constinsi, constinto. Rare. Prestimere 

has also presumdi. 

40. Conttindere, bruise^ conttisi, contttso. 

41. Cdrrere, run, c6rsi, c6rso. 

42. Crdscere, grow, crdbbi, crescitito. 

43. Cu6cere, cook, coc^ndo, c6ssi, c6tto. 

44. Decidere, decide, decisi, deciso. 

45. Difi§ndere, defend, dif<^si (difend^i), dif<^so. 

46. Dirigere, direct, dirdssi, dir^tto. 

47. Disctitere, discuss, disctissi (discut^i), disciisso. 

48. Distinguere, distinguish, distinsi, distinto. 

49. Dividere, divide, divisi, diviso. 

50. Elfdere, eUde, ellsi (eliddi), elf so. 

•51. Eltidere, elude, t\i\&i (elud^i or elud^tti), eli!iso. 

52. firgere, erect, ^rsi, ^rto. Rare. 

53. Esfgere, exact, esigdi (esigStti), es^tto. 

54. Esistere, exist, esist^i (esist^tti), esistfto. 

55. Esp^llere, expel, esptilsi, esptilso. Rare, 

56. £spl6dere, explode, espI6si, espl6so. 

57. Esprlmere, express, espressi, espresso. So all other verbs in 

-primere. Pr6mere and its compounds are regular, 

58. F^ndere, split, fend^i (fendetti or f(§ssi), fendiito or fesso. 

59. Flggere (flgere),yfr, fissi, fltto. 

60. ¥ingtrt, feign, finsi, finto. ^ 

61. F6ndere, melt, ftisi (fond^i), ftiso (fondiito). 

62. Frdngere, break, frinsi, frdnto. 

63. Frlggere, /rj', frlssi, frltto. 

64. Genufldttere, kneel, genuflessi, genuflesso. Rare. 

65. Intridere, dilute, intrisi, intriso. 

66. Intrtidere, intrude, intriisi, intniso. 

67. Invddere, invade, invdsi, invdso. 

68. Ledere, offend, l^si (not in use), 16so. Rare. 

69. Leggere, read, l^ssi, l^tto. 

70. Llcere or l^cere, be lawful, Idcito or Ifcito. Impersonal. De- 

fective, Poetical. 

71. Liidere, /^^, liisi, liiso. Rare, 

72. M^rgere, plunge, m^rsi, m^rso. Rare. 

73. Mdttere, put, mdssi or mlsi, mdsso. 
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74. Mdlcere, soothe, mtilse. Defective. Rare, 

75. M6rdere, bite^ m6rsi, m6rso. 

76. Mu6vere, move, mov^ndo, fn6ssi, m6sso. 

77. Niscere, be born, n^lcqui, ndto. 

78. Nasc6ndere, hide, nasc6si, nasc6sto. 

79. Neglfgere {see 5, Gil), neglect, neglessi, negl^tto. 

80. Offendere, offend, offi^si^ offi^so. 

81. Ostendere, show. Defective, Rare, 

82. Percipere, perceive, perc6tto. Defective. Rare, 

83. Perdere, lose, perd^i or perd^tti or p^rsi, perdu to or pteo. 

84. Pi6vere, rain^ pi6vve (piov^), piovtito. Impersonal. 

85. P6rgere, present, p6rsi, p6rto. 

86. Predillgere, prefer ^ predil6ssi, predil^tto. 

87. Pr^ndere, take, pr^sij pr^so. 

88. Proteggere, protect, protdssi) prot^tto. 

89. R^dere, shave, risi (rad^i), rdso. 

90. Redimere, redeem, red^nsi (redimdi), red^nto. 

91. R^ggere, support , r^ssi, r^tto. 

92. R^ndere, retider, r6sX (rend^i or rend^tti), r^so (rendtito). 

93. Ridere, laugh, rlsi, riso. 

94. Riflettere, reflect ^ riflettdi or rifl^ssi, rifletttito or rifl^sso. Rifl6t- 

tere, ** to reflect light ^'^ is generally irregular ; riflettere, "/^ 
meditate,^"* is usually regular, 

95. Riftilgere, shine, rifiilsi. Past part, lacking. Poetical, 

96. RiMcere, shine, riliissi or riluc^i. Pc^t part, lacking, 

97. Risp6ndere, answer, risp6si, risp6sto. 

98. R6dere, gnaw, r6si, r6so. 

99. Rdmpere, break, rtippi, r6tto. 
100. Scdndere, descend, scdsi, sc^so. 

loi. Sclndere, sever, scind^i or sclssi, scfsso. 

102. Sci61vere, breakfast, sci61si or sciolvetti, sci61to. Rare, 

103. Sc6rgere, perceive, sc6rsi, sc6rto. 

104. Scrivere, write, scrlssi, scritto. 

105. Scu6tere, shake, scotendo, sc6ssi, sc6sso. 

106. Soff61cere, support, soff6Ise, sofTdlto. Defective, Rare, 

107. S61vere, undo, solv^i (solvetti), soluto. Poetical, So diss61« 

vere ; for ass61vere a;i^/ ris61vere (determine), see ^i, 

108. S6rgere, rise, s6rsi, s6rto. 
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109. Sospdndere, suspend, sosp^si, sosp^so. So app^ndere, !mp4n- 

dere ; p^ndere is reg,, dip^ndere either reg, or irreg. 

1 10. Spdndere, spills spanddi or spand^tti, spdnto. 

111. Spirgere, scatter, spdrsi, spdrso or spirto. 

1 12. Spdndere, spend, sp^si, sp^so. 

113. Sp^rgere, disperse, spersi, sp^rso. Rare. 

114. S^rgtrt, project, sp6rsi, sp6rto. 

115. Stnlggere, melt, strt!issi, strtitto. 

116. Succedere, happen, successi or succed^i, successo or succedtito. 

So concMere, which has also concedetti ; cedere and its other 
compounds are generally regular. 

117. Siiggere, ji/^>&, sugg^i <7r stissi. Past part, lacking. Rare, 

118. Tendere (transitively extend, t^si, tdso. The intrans. verb is 

reg,, but has no past participle, 

119. Tergere, wipe, t^rsi or tergd, t^rso. Rare, 

120. T6rcere, twist, t6rsi, t6rto. 

121. Uccfdere, kill, uccisi, ucciso. 

122. Vincere, conquer, vlnsi, vinto. 

123. Vlvere, live, vlssi, vissiito or viviito; viver6 or vivr6. 

124. V61gere, turn, v61si, v61to. 

125. V61vere, /«/r«, v61si, v61to. Rare, Dtvblvtre has a past part. 

devoMto. 

PRESENT IRREGULAR. 

126. Essere, be, fdi, atito; sar6. See 53, a,* 

127. B^re or b^vere, drink, bev^ndo, bdvvi (bevetti or bevdi), be- 

vtito (beiito) ; ber6 or bever6. 

PRES. IND. PRES, SUBJ. 

Bevo or b^o, beviamo or beiamo, Beva or bea, beviamo-^r beiamo, 

bevi or bei, bevete or beete, b^va or bea, beviate or beiate, 

beve or bee, Wvono or b^ono. b^va or b6a, bevano or beano. 

♦ In the imperfect indicative eramo is often used for eravdmo. We find in 
poetry : site for siete ; enno or en for sdno (third plur.) ; sie for sia ; erdmo, 
erdte for eravdmo, eravdte ; u for in the preterite and imperfect subjunc- 
five; fSro iox furono ; fia, fiano ox fieno, for sarh, sardnno ; fdra, fdrano 
for sarei, sarebbe, sarebbero; sendo for essendo ; suto, esstito, or issuto for stdto. 
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128. ChiMere, ask, chi^si (chidsi or chied^i), chi^sto. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

ChiSdo (chi8ggo),* ChiSda (chiggga),* 

chi8di, chi^da (chilgga), 

chiSde, childa (chiSgga), 

chiediamo, chiediamo, 

chiedete, chiediate, 

chiSdono (chiSggono).* chiSdano (chiSggano).* 

129. Condtirre, conduct , conducdndo, condiissi, cond6tto ; condurr6. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Conddco, conduciamo, Conddca, conduciamo, 

conddci, conducete, conddca, conduciate, 

conddce, conddcono. conddca, conddcano. 

130. Nu6cere, harm, noc^ndo, n6cqui, nocitito. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Nudco &r n8ccio, nociamo, Nu6ca ^rndccia, •nociamo, 

nudci, nocete, nu6ca or n6ccia, nociate, 

nu6ce, nudcono ^rndcciono. nu6ca ^rnoccia, nudcano ^rndcciano. 

131. P6rre, /«/, pon^ndo, p6si, p6sto ; porr6. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Pongo, poniamo (ponghiamo), Ponga, poniamo (ponghi£mo), 

p6ni, ponete, ponga, poniate, 

p6ne, p6ngono. p6nga, pdngano. 

132. Trdrre (trdere), drag, tra^ndo, trdssi, trdtto ; trarr6. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Traggo, traiamo or traggiamo,t Tragga, traiamo or traggiamo,t 

trai (traggi), traete, tragga, traiate, 

trae (tragge) , trdggono. tragga, traggano. 

133. Vellere (v6rre), tear up, velsi, v^lto ; veller6 (verr6 <?r velger6). 

W^Mtrti which is rare, has not all the forms given here; but 
its compound, sv611ere, has them all. 

* Also chieg^o, chieggiono, chieggia, chieggiano, f Also tragghidmo. 
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PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

VSllo^rvllgo, velliimo (velgiamo), Vdlla ^r vdlga, velliimo (velgiamo), 
vaili (vllgi), vell^te, villa or vSlga, velliate (velgiate), 

v6Ile (v61ge), vSllono or vllgono. v6Ua or vSlga, vSllano or vdlgano. 

134. C6gliere (jzbrx^), gather^ c61si, c61to; coglier6 or corr6. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Cdlgo (cdglio), cogliamo (colghiamoX Cdlga (cdglia), cogliamo (colghiamo), 

cdgli, . cogliete, cdlga (cdglia), cogli&te, 

cdglie, c51gono (cdgliono). cdlga (cdglia), cdlgano (cdgliano). 

135. Scdgliere (scdrre), choose: like c6gliere (134). 

136. Sci6gliere (sci6rre), untie: like c6gliere (134). 

137. T6gliere (l6rre), take: like c6gliere (134). 

138. Gii!ingere (gidgnere), to arrive, gitinsi, gitinto ; giunger6 

(giugner6). 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Gidngo (gidgno), Gidnga (gidgna), 

gidngi (gidgni), gidnga (gidgna), 

gidnge (gidgne), gidnga (gidgna), 

giungiamo (giugniamo), giungiamo (giugniamo), 

giungete (giugn^te), giungiate (giugniate), 

gidngono (gidgnono). gidngano (gidgnano). 

139. CIngere (clgnere),^r^; /r'-^^ gitingere (138). 

140. Mtignere (mtingere), milk: like gitingere (138). 

141. Pidngere (pi^nere), weep: /r'^^ git!ingere (138). 

142. Plngere (pfgnere), /tf/«/; //^^ gitingere (138). 

143. Piingere (ptignere) , /r/(C^ .- //^^ giiingere (138). 

144. Spegnere (spengere), extinguish: like gitingere (138), except 

thai the forms with gn are as common as those with ng. 

145. Splngere (splgnere) , /«j^ : //>&^ gitingere (138). 

146. Stringere (strlgnere), bind: like gitingere (138), except that the 

p,p, is str^tto or strinto. Costrlngere has only costrdtto. 

147. Tingere (tlgnere), dye: like gitingere (138). 

148. IJngere (tignere), anoint: like gi(mgere (138). 
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FOURTH CONJUGATION. 
PRESENT REGULAR. 

149. Aprfre, open^ aprli or apersi, ap^rto. Pres* dpro, etc, 

150. Coprire (cuoprire), cover ^ coprii or cop^rsi, coperto. Pres, 

c6pro (cu6pro), etc, 

151. Oflfrire (ofFerire), offer^ oflfrii (oflferii) or oflfersi, oflferto. Pres, 

6ffro (ofFerlsco), etc, 

152. Soffrire, j/(^<fr ; like o^Ax^ {i^\) , 

153. Convertire, convert^ convertii or conv^rsi, convertlto or con- 

verse. Pres, conv^rto or convertisco, etc. All other verbs 
in -vertire are reg, 

154. Costrulre (construire), construct^ co(n)strtissi or co(n)struIi, 

co(n)strulto or co(n)strtitto. Pres, co(n)slruisco, etc. 

155. Digerire, digest^ digerfi, digerito (digesto). Pres, digerisco, etc, 

156. Esaurire, exhaust^ esaurii, esaurito or es^usto. Pres. esau- 

rlsco, etc, 

157. Seppellire or sepellfre, bury^ sep(p)ellli, seppelllto or sep61to. 

Pres, sep(p)elllsco, etc, 

PRESENT IRREGULAR. 

158. Cucfre, sew, cucli, cucfto. Pres, ciicio or cucisco. This verb 

inserts i before o and a, but not before e and i. 

159. Sdniclre or sdruscire, rip: like cucire (158). 

160. Empire or ^mpiere, fUl, empidndo, empii, empito. All but the 

present from the stem of empire. So compile or c6mpiere, 
which has also a past part, compitito. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Empio (empisco), empiamo, ^rnpia, empiamo, 

empi (empisci), empite, empia, empiate, 

empie (empisce), empiono (empiscono). empia, empiano. 

l6i. Morlre, die, morii, m6rto; morr6 or morir6. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Mudio (mudro) , moriamo or muoiamo, Mudia (mu6ra) , moriamo or muoiamo, 

mu6ri or mudi, morite, mu6ia (muora), muoiate, 

muore, muoiono (muorono). mu6ia (mu8ra), mu6iano (mu8rano).* 

* In all forms where uo occurs, it may be replaced by 0. 
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162. Stg^xirt, follow^ seguli, seguito. Pres. s6guo, etc. The verb is 

generally regular; but the e may be changed to i^ in all forms 
where it is accented, Proseguire has -s^guo or -seguisco. 

163. Sparire, disappear , sparii or spjlrvi, sparfto. Pres, (regular) 

sparisco, etc, Apparire has appdrvi or -si or -li, apparlto or 
appirso; comparire has compdrvi or -si or -ii, compirso; 
otherwise they are like sparire, but they have in the present 
the additional forms : -pdio, -pire, -pdiono ; -pdia, -piiano. 

164. Dire, sayy dicSndo, dissi, ddtto; dir6. See 65. 

PRES. IND. IMPER. PRES. SUBJ. 

Dico, diciamo, Di', Dica, diciamo, 

did, dite, diciimo, dfca, diciate, 

dice, dfcono. dite. dfca, dicano. 

165. Sallre, ascend, salii or sdlsi, salfto. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

Salgo (salisco), saliamo or sagliamo,* Saiga (salisca), saliamo or sagliamo,'* 

sali (salisci), salite, saiga (salisca), sagliate, 

sale (salisce), salgono (saliscono). saiga (salisca), salgano (saliscano). 

166. Venire, come, v^nni, ventito; verr6. 

PRES. IND. PRES. SUBJ. 

VSngo (v8gno), veniamo,* VSnga (vSgna), veniamo,* 

vieni, venite, vSnga (v8gna), veniate, 

viSne, vfingono (vSgnono). vSnga (vSgna), vfingano (vSgnano). 

167. Udire, hear, udii, udito; udir6 (udr6). 



PRES. IND. 

Odo, udiamo, 
6di, udite, 
ode, 3dono. 




^ PRES. SUBJ 

Oda, 

6da, 

oda, 


• 

udiamo, 

udiate, 

6dano. 


168. Uscire (escire), 


go out, uscii, iiscito. 




^ PRES. IND. 

Esco, usciamo, 
8sci, uscite, 
@sce, Sscono. 




PRES. SUBJ 

Esca, 

Ssca, 

8sca, 


• 

usciamo, 

uscidte, 

Sscano. 


169. Orire, be born, < 


5rto. 


Defective, Rare, 





* Also salghidmo ; venghidmo. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF IRREGULAR AND 

DEFECTIVE VERBS. 



93. Every irregular verb in this list is followed by a 
number referring to the table of Irregular Verbs arranged 
according to Conjugation. Obsolete defective verbs that 
present no irregularity have not been mentioned. 

a. Compound verbs have, in general, been excluded from this 
list, unless they differ in conjugation from the simple verbs from 
which they come (see 67, a) . The commonest prefixes are : a- 
(corresponding in meaning to the preposition a) ; as- (= Latin 
ads-); €0-, com-, con-, cor- (=prep. con) \ contra- (= prep. 
cdntra) \ de-, di- (= Lat. de-) ; dis- (= Lat. dis-) ; e-, es- (= Lat. 
ex)\ /*-, im-, in-, ir- (= prep, in) ; ^- (= Lat. ob); per- (= prep. 
per)', pre- (=Lat. prcte-) \ pro- (=Lat. pro-) \ r-, re*, ri- 
(= Lat. re-) ; s- (= Lat. ex- or dis-) ; so-, sos-, su- (= Lat. sud) ; 
sopra-, sopr-, sor- ( = prep, sdpra) ; sott-, sotto- ( = prep, sotto) ; 
stra- (= Lat. extra) ; tra- (= prep. tra). After several of these 
prefixes the initial consonant of the simple verb is generally found 
doubled : a + cadere = accadere, S- is sometimes combined with 
con-, r- with a- or in- : scoscendere, raccdgliere, rincorrere. 



Accadere, see cadere, 7. 
AccSndere, 24. 
Acclddere, see chiddere, 34. 
Acc8rgere, see sc3rgere, 103. 
Acquisire has only acquisito. 
Adddrre, see condfirre, 129. , 
Afflfggere, 25. 
Algere, 26. 
Allddere, 27. 
Ancidere, see ucctdere, 121. 



Andare, i. 

Annfittere, see connfettere, 36. 
Antep6rre, see p6rre, 131. 
Antived6re, /./. only antiveddto, 

otherwise like vedere, 10. 
Apparire, see sparfre, 163. 
Appartenere, see tenere, 17. 
Appdndere, see sospSndere, 109. 
Apnre, 149. 
Ardere, 28. 
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Arrdgere, 29. 

Ascendere, see sc^ndere, too. 

Ascidlvere, see sci61vere, 102. 

Ascdndere, see nascdndere, 78. 

AspSrgere, see sp6rgere, 113. 

AssaUre, see salire, 165. 

Assidere, 30. 

Assfstere, see esCstere, 54. 

Ass61vere, 31. 

Ass6rbere, 32. 

Assdmere, see consdmere, 39. 

Avfellere, 33. 

Avere, 5. 

Bere, 127. 

B^vere, see b6re, 127. 

Cadere, 7. 

Calere, 23. 

C8dere, generally reg,^ sometimes has 

pret. cSssi, /./. c6sso. 
Chi8dere, 128. 
Chiddere, 34. 
CCgnere, see cfngere, 139. 
Cfngere, 139. 

Circoncidere, see decfdere, 44. 
C6gliere, 134. 

Coincidere, reg. verb^ has no p.p, 
Cdlere, 35. 

Collddere, see Iddere, 71. 
Comparire, see sparfre, 163. 
CompStere, reg. verb^ has no p,p, 
Cdmpiere, see empire, 160. 
Compfre, see empire, 160. 
Comprimere, see espHmere, 57. 
ConcSdere, see succ6dere, 116. 
Conclddere, see chiddere, 34. 
Concdtere, see discdtere, 47. 
Conddrre, 129. 
ConnSttere, 36. 
Conoscere, 37. 
^'^nqufdere, 38. 



Consfstere, see esistere, 54. 

Constare is reg. 

Construfre, see costrufre, 154. 

Consdmere, 39. 

Contendere, see t8ndere, 118. 

Contrastare is reg. 

ControvSrtere, see VSrtere. 

Contdndere, 40. 

Convfirgere, reg, verb, has no p.p* 

Convertfre, 153. 

Coprfre, 150. 

Cdrre, see c6gliere, 134. 

Cdrrere, 41. 

Corrispondere, see rispdndere, 97 

Cosp&rgere, see spargere, III. 

CospSrgere, see spSrgere, 113. 

Costruire, 154. 

Crescere, 42. 

Cucfre, 158. 

Cu6cere, 43. 

Cuoprfre, see coprire, 150. 

Dare, 3. 

Decfdere, 44. 

Deddrre, see conddrre, 129. 

DeKnquere, reg. verby has no p.p.y and 

its pret.f delinquStti, is rare, 
Deprimere, see espnmere, 57. 
Des(stere, see esistere, 54. 
Dev61vere, see vSlvere, 125, 
DifSndere, 45. 
Digerire, 155. 

DipSndere, see sosp8ndere, 109. 
Dfre, 164. 
DiHgere, 46. 

Dirimere, reg. verb, has no p.p, 
Discendere, see scendere, 100. 
Discdtere, 47. 

DispSrgere, see spSrgere, 113, 
Dissolvere, see s61vere, 107. 
Dissuadere, see persuad^re, 22. 
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Distare, reg, in pres. of all moods^ no 
pres, p., otherwise like stare, 4. 

Distinguere, 48. 

Distr6ggere, see strdggere, 115. 

Divedere, has nothing but infin, 

DivSrgere, reg, verd, has no p.p, 

Dividere, 49. 

Dol^re, 15. 

Dov^re, 8. 

ElSggere, see ISggere, 69. 

Elidere, 50. 

Elddere, 51. 

^mpiere, see empire, 160. 

Empire, 160. 

fergere, 52. 

Erfgere, see dirigere, 46. 

Esaurire, 156. 

Escire, see uscire, 168. 

Esclddere, see chiddere, 34. 

Esigere, 53. 

Esimere, reg. verb, has no p.p. 

Esistere, 54. 

EspSUere, 55. 

Esplddere, 56. 

Esprimere, 57. 

£ssere, 126. 

Estmguere, see distfnguere, 48. 

Evadere, see invadere, 67. 

F£re, 2. 

FSndere, 58. 

Ffirvere, reg. verb, has no p.p., and is 
rare except in the third per s, of the 
pres. and imp, ind, 

Figere, see figgere, 59. 

Figgere, 59. 

Ffngere, 60. 

r6ndere, 61. 

Fringere, 62. 

Friggere, 63. 

GenttfiSttere, 64. 



Giacere, 11. 

Gfre, defect. : pres. giamo, gite; imp. 

giva or gfa, etc.; imper, giamo, 

gite; pres. subj. giamo, giate; no 

pres. p. ; rest reg. 
Gidgnere, see gidngere, 138. 
Gidngere, 138. 
Illddere, see Iddere, 71. 
ImpSllere, see espSUere, 55. 
Imp8ndere, see sospSndere, 109. 
Imprimere, see esprimere, 57. 
Incfdere, see dectdere, 44. 
Inclddere, see chiddere, 34. 
Incdtere, see discdtere, 47. 
Inddrre, see conddrre, 129. 
Insistere, see esistere, 54. 
Instare is reg. 

Instruire, see construire, 154. 
IntSndere, see tSndere, 118. 
Interc8dere, see succSdere, 116. 
Intridere, 65. 

Introddrre, see conddrre, 129. 
Intrddere, 66. 
Invadere, 67. 
Invalere, /./. only invalso, otherwise 

likeydX^xtf 18. 
Ire, defect. : pres. fte; imp. iva, etc. ; 

pret, isti, fste, iro; fut. iremo, 

ir^te, iranno; imper. ite; imp. 

subj. isse, iste, issero; /,/. fto. 
Istruire, see costruire, 154. 
Lecere, see licere, 70. 
LSdere, 68. 
LSggere, 69. 
Licere, 70. 

Ldcere, reg. verb, has no p.p, 
Lddere, 71. 

Mantenere, see tenere, 1 7. 
M8rgere, 72. 
M6ttere, 73. \ 
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M61cere, 74, 

Mdrdere, 75. 

Morire, 161. 

Mdgnere, 140. 

Mdngere, see mdgnere, 14a 

Mu8vere, 76. 

Nascere, 77. 

Nascdndere, 78. 

Neglfgere, 79. 

Nudcerc, 130. 

OfiBndere, So. 

Offerfre, see of&fre, 151. 

Offrfre, 151. 

Opprfmere, see esprimere, 57. 

Orire, 169. 

Ostare is re^. 

OstSndcre, 81. 

Par^re, 20. 

Percfpere, 82. 

Percuotere, see scu6tere, 105. 

PSrdere, 83. 

Perman6re, see rimanere, 16. 

Persfstere, see esistere, 54. 

Persuad^re, 22. 

Piacere, 12. 

Piagnere, see piangere, 141. 

Piangere, 141. 

Pfgnere, see pingcre, 142. 

Pingere, 142. 

Piovere, 84. 

PBrgere, 85. 

P6rre, 131. 

Pospdrre, see p6rre, 131. 

Posscdere, see sedere, 9. 

Potere, 21. 

Precidere, see decfdere, 44. 

Preclddere, see chiddere, 34. 

Prediligere, 86. 

PrSmere is reg. 

PrSndere, 87. 



Prestire is reg. 

Presdmere, see consdmere, 39. 

Preved^re, see ved^re, 10. 

Proddrre, see conddrre, 129. 

Protaggere, 88. 

Prowedere, fiti. ana cond. uncon* 

traded^ otherwise like ved^re, 10. 
Prddere, reg, verb, has no p.p., and is 

used only in the third pers, 
Pdgnere, see pdngere, 143. 
Pdngere, 143. 

Raccdgliere, see c6gliere, 134. 
Radere, 89. 

Raggidngere, see gidngere, 138. 
Recidere, see decfdere, 44. 
Redfmere, 90. 
R8ggere, 91. 
R8ndere, 92. 

Rep811ere, see espfiUere, 55. 
ReprCmere, see esprfmcre, 57. 
Resfstere, see esfstere, 54. 
Restdre is reg. 
Rfdere, 93. 

Riddrre, see conddrre, 129. 
RiflSttere, 94. 
Rifdlgere, 95. 
Rildcere, 96. 
Rimanere, 16. 

Risfilvere (dissolve^, see sdlvere, 107. 
Risolvere (determine), see assoWere, 31 
Risp6ndere, 97. 
Ristdre, see stare, 4. 
Risdmere, see consdmere, 39. 
R6dere, 98. 
Rompcre, 99. 
Salire, 165. 
Sapere, 6. 
Sc^gliere, 135. 
Sc^ndere, 100. 
Sc^rre, see sci6gliere, 135. 
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Scfndere, loi. 

Sciogliere, 136, 

SciQlvere, 102. 

Scidrre, see scidgliere, 136. 

Scomm^ttere, see m^ttere, 73. 

Scoprfre, see coprfre, 150. 

Scorgere, 103. 

Scrfvere, 104. 

Scuotere, 105. 

Sdrucfre, 159. 

Sdruscire, see sdrucfre, 159. 

Sed^re, 9. 

Seddrre, see conddrre, 129. 

Seguire, 162. 

SepelUre, see seppelUre, 157. 

SeppelUre, 157. 

Sofferire, see soffrire, 152. 

Soffdicere, 106. 

Sofirfre, 152. 

Solere, 14. 

S61vere, 107. 

Sopprimere, see esprimere, 57. 

Soprast&re, see stare, 4. 

S6rgere, 108. 

Sosp@ndere, 109. 

Sostare is reg. 

Sottostare, see stare, 4. 

Sovrastdre, see stare, 4. 

Spandere, no. 

Spargere, in. 

Sparfre, 163. 

Sp@gnere, 144. 

Sp8ndere, 112. 

SpSngere, see spSgnere, 144. 

SpSrgere, 113. 

Spfgnere, see spingere, 145. 

Splngere, 145, 

Sp6rgere, 114. 

Stare, 4. 

Str(dere» reg. verb, has no p.p. 



Strfgnere, see stringere, 146. 

Stringere, 146. 

Strdggere, 115. 

Subfre is reg. : pres. subfsco. 

Succddere, 116. 

Sdggere, 117. 

Sussistere, see esfstere, 54. 

SvSUere, see vSUere, 133. 

Tacere, 13. 

Tfendere (Jrans,)^ 118. [/./. 

Tfindere (irUrans.)^ reg, verb, has no 

Tenere, 17. 

T8rgere, 119. 

Tignere, see tfngere, 147. 

Tfngere, 147. 

T3gliere, 137. 

Torcere, 120. 

T6rre, see togliere, 137, 

Traddrre, see conddrre, 129. 

Traere, see trarre, 132. 

Transfgere, see esigere, 53. 

Trarre, 132. 

Ucddere, 121. 

Udfre, 167. 

Ugnere, see dngere, 148. 

Ungere, 148. 

Uscire, 168. 

Valere, 18. 

Vedere, 10. 

VSllere, 133. 

Venfre, 166. 

VSrre, see vSUere, 133. 

Vfirtere, reg. verb, is used only in the 

pres. and imp. 
VilipSndere, see sospSndere, 109. 
Vfncere, 122. 
Vfvere, 123. 
Volere, 19. 
VSlgere, 124. 
Vfilvere, 125. 
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A, to, at, in. 

A\ ^ al, etc. = a + art. 

Abbelllto, beautified. 

Accompagn^e, accompany. 

Accdrgerfli, perceive. 

Acqaa, water. 

Ad, see A. 

Affacci^Bi, place one^s self (at a 

window). 
Affrett^e, hasten. 
Agguant^e, seize. 
AgoBtfno, Gus. 
Albero, tree. 
Ale, wing. 
Al^tta, little wing. 
Alettlna, little wing. 
Alfredo, Alfred. 
AUontan^e, send off. 
AUdra, then. 
Altro, other. 
Am^o, bitter. 
.^nche, also, even. 
And^, see And^e. 
And^e, go, to go, going. 
And^Bene, go away. 
AndiLto, gone. 
Andllo, ring. 
AniniAle, animal. 
Animallno, little creature. 
Antlco, old. 
^pe, bee. 
App^na, hardly. 



AppdBta, on purpose. 
Aria, air. 

Arricchlto, enriched. 
Arriv^e, arrive. 
Arrivdto, having arrived. 
Asino, ass. 
Asaalire, attack. 
ABBdnzio, wormwood. 
ABBoltito, absolute. 
Attimo, flash. 
Av^ti a, in front of. 
Av^re, have. 
Awed^rai di, perceive. 
Aziondccia, from Azidne. 
Azidne, action. 
Bdbbo, father, papa. 
Bad^e, keep. 
Bagn^e, bathe. 
Bambino, child. 
B^baro, barbarian. 
Barbdne, water-spaniel. 
Bardne, baron. 
Bastdne, stick. 
Bel, see BdUo. 
BellisBimo, very beautiful. 
B6II0, beautiful, fine, kind. 
Ben, see Bdne. 
Bdne, well, nicely, much. 
B6ne, good (noun), 
Bdcca, mouth. 
Bdve, ox. 
Brdvo, worthy. 
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Brillibre, shine. 

Brtitto, ugly. 

Bucdto, pricked. 

Bugia, lie. 

Bdio, dark. 

Buduo, good. 

Buttle, throw. Buttdr gii^ = 

swallow. 
Cad^re, fall. 
Calzdni, trousers. 
Can, see C^e. 
C^e, dog, 
Capdce, capable. 
C^po, head. Da cdpOj daccdpo = 

once more. 
CappdUo, hat. 
Carlomdgno, Charlemagne. 
C^ne, flesh. 
C^a, house, home. 
Caac^e, fall. 
CasB^tta, drawer. 
Cassettdne, bureau. 
CaatSllo, castle. 
Cattfvo, bad, naughty. 
C61ia, trick. 
C§nto, a hundred. 
Cerc^e, search. 
C§rto, certain, some. 
Cesptiglio, bush. 
Che, who, which, that. 
Che, what. Che cdsa = what. 
Che, that. 
Che, than. 

Chi . . . chi, one . . . another. 
Chiaxn^e, call. 
Chfcca, sweetmeat. 
Ci, there. 
Cinque, five. 



Citta, city. 

Cittadfno, citizen. 

C6da, tail. 

Cdgli, col, etc. = con + art. 

Cdgliere, catch, pick. 

Cdllo, neck. 

C6me, as, like, how, when. 

Cominci^e, begin. 

Comm^ttere, commit. 

Comp^no, companion. 

Comdne, town. Comiini= com- 
mons. 

Con, with. 

Confdtti, candy. 

Condflcere, know, find out. 

Cdnte, count. 

Continovam^nte, continually. 

Contfnuo, continual. 

Cdnto, count. 

Cdrpo, body. 

Corrdggerfli, reform. 

Cdsa, th ing. Cdsa piSibblica = gov- 
ernment. 

CobI, so, thus. 

Creatdra, creature. 

Credere, believe. 

Cdl, whom, whose. 

Curiosity curiosity. 

Curidso, curious, funny. 

Da, by, from, as to. DdlU pdrti 
= at the sides. 

Daccdpo, see Cdpo. 

D^, dal, e/c. = da + art, 

D^e, give, look. 

De', d^gli, d^i, del, etc. = di 4- art 

De8id§rio, desire. 

D^tto, said, told. 

Dl, of, than, to, with. 
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Dicdrto, surely. 

Di didtro, from behind. 

Didci, ten. 

Didtro, behind, after. Didiitro = 

from behind. DUtro a = after. 
Dint6mi| neighborhood. 
Dlo, God. 
Dire, say, speak. 
Diritto, right. 
DiBc6rBO, talk. 
Disobbedidnte, disobedient. 
DiaperdtOi desperate. 
DiBt&Qza, distance. 
Distaniggere, destroy. 
Disubbididnte, disobedient. 
Ditlno, from Dito. 
Dlto, finger. Dito grdsso = thumb. 
Divent^e, become. 
D6dici| twelve. 
DoldrOi pain. 
D6pO| after. 
D6ve, where. 
Dov^re, ought, must 
Dtie, two. 
DdnquOi therefore. 
"DxaAate, during. 
II,and. 
fioco, this is. 
Ed, and. 
ZSnrlco, Henry. 
&Ba, it. 
^Bse, them. 
£l88ere, be. kssere per = be 

about to. 
^Bsi, them. 

&BO, it. 
FWo, fault. 
Fancitillo, child. 



F^e, make, let. 

FarfWa, butterfly. 

Fasciae, bandage. 

Fdrro, iron. 

Figliudlo, child, son. 

Figur^Bi, imagine. 

Finchd non, untU. 

FindBtra, window. 

Finire, finish. 

Fino a, up to. 

Fi6re, flower. 

Fiorlto, flowery. 

Firdnze, Florence. 

Firmam^nto, firmament 

Fdglia, leaf. 

Fdnte, fountain. 

ForoBtidro, foreign. 

Fra, between, in, to. 

Fr^ddo, cold. 

Fr6nte, forehead. 

Frtitto, fruit. 

Fuggire, flee. 

Fudri, out 

Fdria, haste. 

Gkunba, leg. 

Gkunbo, stem. 

Gkitto, cat 

Genit6ri, parents. 

Qi^ already. 

GUardino, garden. 

GigUo, lily. 

GUorg^tto, Georgie. 

Gi6mo, day. 

Gir^, see Oir^e. 

Gtir^e, go around. 

G^dto, gone around. 

Giro, turn, circuit 

Giro giro a, round and round. 
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Qitif down. 

Giudizio, judgment, idea. 

Gli, the. 

Gli^it. 

Gli, to him. 

Glie, see Gli, Le. 

Gldbo, globe. 

Go16bo, glutton, greedy. 

Governdto, governed. 

Gr^de, big. 

GraudfsBimOi very big. 

Grldo, shout. 

GrdBso, big. 

Guard^si, refrain. 

I, the. 

II, the. 

Ulumindto, illumined. 
II qu^e, who. 
Imperatdre, emperor. 
Imp6ro, empire. 

In, in. 

Inf^tti, in &ct. 
Infinitam^nte, infinitely. 
Inflno, even. 
Infocdto, blazing. 
Ingordfgia, gluttony. 
Inaegniire, teach. 
Ins^tto, insect. 
InsiSme, together. 
Insdmma, in short. • 
Intendim^nto, intelligence. 
Intdrno, around {adv.). 
Intdrno a, around {prep.). 
Invasidne, invasion. 
Ispir^e, inspire. 
L', see La, Le, Lo. 
La, the. 
■'^a, it, her. 



L^ there. Dil^^ there. 

Laoer^e, tear. 

L&dra, thief. 

L&dro, robber. 

Lftmpo, flash. 

Lanc^tta, hand. 

Laaci^e, leave, let, let ga 

LascULto, let. 

Lavor^e, work. 

Le, the. 

Le, to her, to it 

Le, them. 

Ledne, lion. 

Ldato, quick. 

Lev^e, take away. ILevdrsi (with 

direct object) =■■ get rid of. 
Levdto, up. 
Li, them. 
Li, there. 
Lfbero, free. 
Lo, the. 
Lo, him, it. 

Longob^do, Longobard. 
Lonttoo, distant. 
L6ro, them, their. 
LtLce, light. 
Lucdrtola, lizard. 
LtU, him, he. 
Liime, light. 
Lumindso, luminous. 
Llina, moon. 
Ma, but. 
M^dre, mother. 
Maeatdso, majestic. 
Ma^Btra, school-mistress. 
Maestro, school-master. 
M^gio, May. 
Maggidre, larger. 
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Bff^y ever. Non mdi= never. 
MaUumo, harm. Far maldnni 

= mischief-making. 
MaUta, ilL 
MaldicSnte, gossip. 
M£le, badly, ill. 
Bd^e, wicked. 
M^unma, mother, mamma. 
MancULre, send. 
Mangi^re, eat 
Manidra, manner. 
"NL&aOt hand. 
Mattlna, morning. 
M^no, less. 
M^ntOi chin. 
M^ntre, while. 
Meraviglidao, wonderful. 
Met^ half. 
M^ttere, put. M^Uersi= begin, 

put on. 
Mdzzo, half. 
MdzzOy middle, /n mizzo a = in 

the middle of. 
Micio, puss, cat. 
Mili6ne, million. 
Minacci^e, threaten. 
Mindre, smaller. 
Miniito, minute. 
Mio, my. 
Mddo, way. 
MoleBt^e, annoy. 
M61ti, many. 
M61to, much. 
Mdrdere, bite. 
M6sca, fly. 
M6Btra, face. 
Mdro, wall. 
Mut^e, change. 



Nascdsto, hidden. 

N^o, nose. 

N^to, born. 

Ne, of it, for it. 

N^, nor. 

N^i, nel, etc. = in -f- art. 

Nemm^no, even. 

Nessdno, nobody. 

Niccollno, Nicholas, Nick. 

Nldo, nest. 

No, no. Di no = no. 

Ndbile, noble. 

Nobilt^ nobility. 

N6i, we, us. 

Ndia, trouble. 

Non, not. Nbn . . . eke = only 

Ndatro, our. 

Ndtte, night. 

Ndve, nine. 

Ntilla, nothing. 

Ntimero, number. 

O, or. 

O, oh. , 

6cchio, eye. 

Occhidne, from dcchia 

Oddre, odor. 

(5gni, every. 

Ogntino, everybody. 

Oltre, beyond, over. 

dra, now. 

<3ra, hour. 

Oram^, at last 

Orlgine, origin. 

6ro, gold. 

Oroldgio, watch. 

6tto, eight. 

Padronclno, little master. 

PaUlzzo, palace. 
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Paniftre, basket. 

Panieriao, from Pani§re. 

PAnni, clothes. 

Partfcchio, some. 

Partfre, seem. 

PArte. part, side. DdUe pdrti^ 

at the sides. A quhta pdrte = 

to this time. 
Participle, participate. 
P^Bo, step. 
Pdtto, condition. A pdtto che == 

on condition that 
Pel = per iL 
Pens^e, think. 
Per, for, in order to, on account 

of, through, by. 
Perchd, why, because. 
Pdrdere, lose. 
Perdon^e, pardon. 
Perm^BBO, permission. 
Per6, therefore, however. 
P^Bce, fish. 
Pdtto, chest. 
Piibita, plant 
Picchi^e, strike. 
Pioofno, tiny, small. 
Plocolo, little, smalL 
Pidde, foot. 
Pidno, full. 
Pigli^e, take. 
Pinna, fin. 
Piil, more, most 
Po'. little. 
Pdi, then, too. 
Port^e, take, bring. 
Pot^re, can, be able. 
Pdvero, poor. 
Prtodere, take. 



PrdBBO, near. 
Prteto, early. 
Pretdndere, expect. 
Pre^al^re, prevail 
Prime, first. 
Prdnto, quick. 
Pdbblico, public. 
Ponlre, punish. 
Pdnto, point. 
Quadrdpede, quadruped. 
Qndlche, some. 
Qualcheddno, somebody* 
Qualodaa, anything. 
Qualcdno, somebody. 
Qudle, see H quale. 
Qudndo, when. 
QtULnto, as much. 
Quattdrdici, fourteen. 
Qudttro, four. 
Que', qu^i, pi. of Quelle. 
Qu^gU, //. of Qu^Uo. 
Quel, see Qu^o. 
Quelle, that 
Qu^Bto, this. 
Qui, here. Di qui = here. 
Qulndi, therefore. 
Raooontdre, relate. 
Raggidngere, overtake. 
Ragidne, reason. 
Rasdnte, close. 
Recreazidne, recess. 
Refezidne, lunch. 
RSggere, stand, endure. 
Respirdre, breathe. 
Rdttile, reptile. 
Riccdrdo, Richard. 
Rioomincidrei begin again. 
RicorddrBi, remember. 
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Rldere, laugh. 

Riga, line. Di prima riga = first- 
class. 
Righettina, little mark. 
Rimand^e, send back. 
Rixnan^rei remain. 
Rimedi^e a, atone for. 
Rixnprover^e, reprove. 
RipStere, repeat. 
Ripdso, rest. 
Rispdndere, reply. 
Riaput^e, spit again. 
R6mpere, break. 
Rdaa, rose. 
Rot6ndo, round. 
Rubiire, steal. 
Sanguindso, bloody. 
Sap^re, know, hear. 
Sapordccio, from Sap6re. 
Sap6re, taste. 
S^so, stone. 
Scapp^e, run away. 
Scdna, scene. 
Sounder, see Sc^ndere. 
Sc^ndere, descend. 
Scudla, school. 
SOi if, whether. 
Be, see Si 

8d, itself, himself, herself. 
Sec6ndo che, according as. 
Segn^to, marked. 
Seguire, turn out. 
S6i, six. 

Sdmpre, always. 
Sen^se, Sienese. 
Sentfre, taste, hear. 
S^nza, without 
Sdrpe, snake. 



Servit6re, servant. 

Seastota, sixty. 

S6tte, seven. 

Sfacciatdggine, impudence. 

Si, himself, herself, itself. 

Si, yes, so. 

Signdra, lady. 

Signdre, gentleman. 

Signorla, rule. 

Simile, like. 

SmiBur^to, boundless. 

So^ve, sweet. 

Solam^nte, only. 

S61e, sun. 

SoU^cito, early, brisk. 

Sdlo, alone. 

Somm^to, added. 

Sdpra, on, above. Dt sdpra^ 

up, above. 
SordUa, sister. 
Sorellina, from Sordlla. 
Sdrte, lucky. 
Sospett^e, suspect. 
SospStto, suspicion. 
SoBt^gno, support. 
Sdtto, under. Di sdtto — down, 

underneath. 
Sparire, disappear. 
Spicchio, slice. 
Spina, thorn. 
Sput^re, spit. 
St&Qza, room. 
St^e, stay, stand. 
Stella, star. 
St^sBO, himself. 
St^sBO, same. 
St^^Bo, even. 
Stracci^e, tear. 
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Str^tto, close, tight 

Strill^e, scream. 

811, on, up. 

Su'y Bull etc. = Bu + art. 

Siibito, at once. 

BtLo, its, his, her. 

Ttoto, so much, so, much. 

Tdnto . . . qntoto, both . . . and. 

Te, thee, you. 

Tdmpo, time. 

Tentito, held. 

Tdrra, earth, ground, land. 

Territdrio, territory. 

Ti, thee, you. 

Tiriire, throw, draw. Tirdrfudrit 
take out. 

T6cco, one o^clock. 

Torn^e, return, returning. 

T6rno tdrno a, round and round. 

Tosctoo, Tuscan. 

Tra, among, to. 

Tranquillam^nte, tranquilly. 

Tr^tto : a un trdtto = all at once. 

TraverBiire, cross. 

Tre, three. 

Tr^dici, thirteen. 

Tr6nco, trunk. 

Trov^e, find. 

Tu, thou, you. 

Tdo, thy, your. 

Tdtto, all. Per tiitto = every- 
where. Tiitti e dtie= both ; ttitti 
e tre — all three ; etc. 

Uccelllno, from Ucodllo. 

UccSllo, bird. 

Un, a, one. 



Xfna, a, one. 

Xfndicl, eleven. 

Xfno, a, one. 

U6vo, ^^^. 

Urlibre, yell. 

XfBoio, door. 

VaBBofno, tray. 

Ved^re, see. 

VentiquAttxo, twenty-four. 

VeritA, truth. 

V^ro, true. 

V^Bcovo, bishop. 

VdBpa, wasp. 

VoBtfre, dress. 

Via, off, away, so forth. Somt- 

ttmes used instead of a verb of 

motion. 
ViiLggio, way, journey. 
Vicfno, near. 
Vidla, violet. 
Vidttola, path. 
VIbo, face. 
VfBpo, lively. 
Vizidccio, from Vlzio. 
Vlzio, vice. 
V6ce, voice. 
Vdglia, desire. 
Vol^re, wish. 

Volontariam^nte, voluntarily. 
Vdlta, time. 
Volt^, see Volt^e. 
Volt^e, turn. 
Zdmpa, paw, foot. 
Zampina, little paw. 
Zanziira, mosquito. 
Zimb611o, laughing-stock* 
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A, un, lino, dna. 
Africa, Affrica. 
After, d6po. 
Ago, fa. 
Aim, mirdre. 
Air, dria. 
All, tutto. 
Alone, s61o. 
Although, s^bb^ne. 
Al'ways, s^mpre. 
Amaze, meraviglidre. 
America, America. 
An, see A.. 
Ancient, antfco. 
And, e. 

Another, un ditro. 
April, aprfle, m. 
Around, intdrno. 
I, c6me. 

. . aa, qudnto, tdnto . . . c6me. 
Asia, Asia. 
At, a. 

Attach, attaccdre. 
August, agdsto. 
Be, ^ssere, trre^, (63, a). 
Beam, trdve, m. or/. 
Beast, b^stia. 
Beautiful, b611o. 
Because, perch^. 
Begin, comincidre. 
Believe, credere. 
Big, grdsso. 



Bird, uccello. 

Black, n^ro. 

Blood, sdngue, m. 

Boil, bollire. 

Bom, ndto. PI. : ndti, m, ; ndte,/. 

Boy, ragdzzo. 

Branch, rdmo. 

Bread, pdne, m. 

Brother, fratello, m. 

Bubble, vescich^tta. 

But, ma. 

By, da. By chance — per cdso. 

Call, chiamdre. 

Capital, capitdle,/. 

Car, vagdne, tn. 

Care, ciira. 

Carriage, carrdzza. 

Carry, portdre. 

Case, cdso. 

Ceiling, pdlco. 

Chance, cdso. By chance = per 

cdso. 
Charged, cdrico. 
Charity, caritk,/. 
Charles, Cdrlo. 
Choose, sc^gliere, t'rre^. 
Christopher, Crist6foro. 
Circle, tdndo. 
City, cittk,/. 
Cloud, ndvola. 
Club, bastdne, m. 
Coat, dbito. 
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Collect, raccdgliere, irreg. 

ColambuB, Coldmbo. 

Come back, tornire. 

Companion, compdgno. 

Confined, tend to. 

Constmct, costrufre, irreg. 

Continue, seguitdre. 

Contrary, contrdrio. 

Cool, raffreddirsi. 

Comer, cdnto. 

Country, pa^se, m. 

Cover, coprfre, irreg. 

Creature, animdie, m. 

Crumb, brfciola. 

Crush, schiacciire. 

Dark, bdio. 

Day, gidrno. 

December, dic6mbre, m. 

Dense, d^nso. 

Department, dipartim^nto. 

Discover, scoprfre, irreg. 

Distance, distdnza. 

Divide, divfdere, irreg. 

Do, fdre, irreg. 

Dominion, domfnio. 

Door, dscio. 

Down, giu. 

Dream, sogndre. 

Drop, gdcciola. Drop by drop = 

a gdcciola a gdcciola. 
Duke, duca, m. 
Dungeon, cdrcere,/'. 
Dust, pdlvere,/". 
Earn, guadagndre. 
Earth, terra. 

Eight hundred, ottocento. 
Eighty, ottdnta. 
Either ... or, o ... o. 



Emmanuel, Emmanuele, 

Emperor, imperatdre, m. 

Empty, vu6to. 

End, termindre. 

Enemy, nemfco. 

Escape, scappdre. 

Europe, £ur6pa. 

Even, dnche. 

Ever, mdi. 

Every, 6gni. 

Everything, tutto. 

Everywhere, per tutto. 

Eye, noun^ 6cchio. 

Eye, vb.^ occhidre. 

Fall, caddta. 

Family, famfglia,/. 

Far, lontdno. 

Father, pddre, m.^ bdbbo. 

February, febbrdio. 

Fief, fiSudo. 

Fifth, qufnto. 

Find, trovdre. 

Finger, dfto. PI. dfta, /. 

Fire, fu6co. 

First, prfmo. Adv.^ prfma. 

Five, cfnque. 

Flat, pidtto. 

Flee, fuggfre. 

Flower, fidre, m. 

Fly, voldre. 

Food, mangidre, m. 

For, per. For yourself {conjunc* 

tive) = vi, si. 
Form, formdre. 
Fort, fortdzza. 
Forth, fu6ri. 
Forty, quardnta. 
Four, qudttro. 
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Four hundred, quattrocento. 


1,(0. 


France, Frdncia,/. 


If, se. 


Friday, venerdl, m. 


Imagine, immagindre. 


Friend, amfco, m. 


In, in. 


From, da. 


Indeed, davv^ro. 


Fruit, friitto. 


Inhabit, abitdre. ' 


Furniture, mobflia. 


Inside, did^ntro. 


Oenoa, Genova. 


Instance, es6mpio. 


Qive, ddre, irreg. 


Intense, vfvo. 


Go, anddre, irreg. 


Intention, intenzidne,/. 


Good, bu6no. 


Into, in. 


Grain, gr;^no. 


It, lo, la, ^gli, gli. 


Great, grdnde. 


Italian, italidno. 


Ground, tdrra. 


Italy, Itdlia,/. 


Grove, bosch^tto. 


Its, suo, sua. 


Gto'w up, venfr su, irreg. 


Itself, si. 


Gun, schi6ppo, fucfle, m. 


Jailer, carceri^re, m. 


Hand, mdno,/. 


January, genndio. 


Happen, accaddre, irreg. 


July, Idglio. 


Hardly, appdna. 


June, giugno. 


Hasten, affrettdrsi. 


King, re, m. 


Hate, odidre. 


Elnow, sapdre, irreg., condscere 


Have, av^re, irreg. (53, b). 


(= be acquainted with), irreg. 


He, 6gY\, lui. 


Land, padse, m., t6rra. 


Heat, cdldo. 


Large, grdnde. 


Her, la, le, 16i. 


Last, ultimo (^precedes noun). 


Herb, 6rba. 


Last year = P dnno scdrso. 


Here, qua. 


Latter, qu^sto. The latter = qu6 


High, dlto. 


sti, M. sing. 


Him, lo, gli, Idi. To him — gli, a 


Leaf, f6glia. 


Idi. 


Leap-year, bisestfle, m. 


EUmBelf, si. 


Learn, impardre. 


His, sdo. 


Left, sinfstra. 


History, st6ria. 


Lid, t6sto. 


Holiday, festa. 


Lift, sollevdre. 


Honest, onesto. 


Light, Wee,/. 


Ho'wever, tuttavfa. 


Like, cdme. 


Hunter, cacciatdre, m. 


Little (= small), pfccolo, piccfno. 
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laittle (•= a small quantity), p6co. 

Little by little = a p6co a p6co. 
Zdve, vfvere, irreg. 
Loaded, cdrico. 

Lorraine: of Lorraine =\oxtii6st. 
Loud, f6rte. 
Lo'w, bdsso. 
Lower, abbassdre. 
Man, u6mo, //. udmini. 
Many, nuSIti, m., mdlte,/. 
March, mdrzo. 
Mask, mdschenu 
May, mdggio. 
Me, mi, me. 
Melon, cocdmero. 
Merchant, mercdnte, m. 
Middle, mezzo. 
Mignonette, amorino. 
Mine, mfo. 
Moisture, umiditk,^ 
Monday, luned), m. 
Month, m^se, tn. 
Moon, luna. 
More, piu. 
Mortify, mortifidbre. 
Most, il pill. 
Mr., signdr. 
My, mfo. 
Name, ndme, m. 
Napoleon, Napoledne. 
Near, vicfno a. 
Need, bisdgno. 
Never, non . . . mdi. 
Nice, gentfle. 
Ninety, novdnta. 
No, no. 

Nobody, nessdno. 
Nor. n^. 



Not, non. 

November, novtebre. 

Now, 6ra. 

Object, ogg^tto. 

Observe, osservdre. 

Oceanica, Oceania. 

October, ott6bre. 

Of, di. Of them = ne. 

On, sdpra, su (before vow., sur). 

One, lino. 

One's self, si. 

Only, s<51o (adj,), non • • • chi 

(adv.). 
Opposite, oppdsto. 
Or, o. 

Other, dltro. 
Ought, dov^re, irr^. 
Out, fu6ri. 
Outside, difudri, m. 
Over there, laggiil. 
Pace, pisso. 
Parents, genitdri, m. pL 
Paris, Parfgi. 
Parrot, pappagdlla 
Part, pdrte,/. 
Peasant, contadfno. 
Perfectly, pr6prio. 
Perhaps, fdrse. 
Persuade, persuaddre, irr^, 
PhiUp, Filfppo. 
Place, lu6go. 
Placed, pdsto. 
Plainly, schiettamdnte. 
Plant, piinta. 
Point, pdnto. 
Poor, p6vero. 
Pot, p^ntola. 
Present, presentdre* 
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Present, impedfre. 

Frlnciplei princfpio. 

FriaoDi prigidne,/'. 

FriBoner, prigioni6ro. 

FrofeBBion, professidne,/. 

Fnrpose, dso. 

Quantityi quantitk,/^ 

Qaestion, domdnda. 

Rain, pidggia. 

RaiBe, levdre. 

Rare, rdro. 

Recognized, conoscidto. 

Relate, raccontdre. 

Remain, rimandre, irreg», restdre. 

Repeat, ripetere. 

Reply, risp<5ndere, irreg, 

ReBolve, riscidgliere, irr^, 

Reat, posdre. 

Right, d6stra. 

Rise, salfre, irreg. 

Room, stdnza. 

Root, radfce, /. 

Round, rotdndo. 

Rule, signorfa. 

Sacrifice, sacriilzio. 

Sail, navigdre. 

Sailor, marindro. 

Same, stdsso {precedes noun). 

Satisfy, contentdre. 

Saturday, sdbato. 

Say, dfre, irreg. 

Sea, mdre, m. 

Second, secdndo. 

See, veddre, irreg. 

Seed, sdme, m. 

Sent, manddto. 

September, sett6mbre, m. 

Service, servfzio. 



Seven, s^tte. 

Shake, scu6tere, irr^. 

Ship, ndve,/. 

Shoot, bdrba. 

Short, cdrto. 

Show off, far ved^re, irr^. 

Side, pdrte,/. 

Silence, silenzio. 

Sinister, sinfstro. 

Sir, signdre, m. 

Sixty, sessdnta. 

Sky, cielo. 

Small, pfccolo, picdna 

Smoke, filmo. 

So, cosl. 

So as to, per. 

Some, qudlche. 

Somebody else, qualchedun^ Hk 

tro. 
Sometimes, qualchevdlta. 
So much, tdnto. 
Son, ffglio. 
Sort, s6rta. 
Spaniard, spagnudlo. 
Speak, parldre. 
Spider, rdgno, rdgnolo. 
Sprouted, germoglidta 
Stalk, fusto. 
Star, stdlla. 
Steam, vapdre, m. 
Straight, dirftto. 
Study, noun, stiidio. 
Study, vb,, studidre* 
Sun, sdle, m, 
Sunday, domdnica. 
Support, mantendre, irreg. 
Surprised, sorprdso. 
Surround, circonddre. 
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Table, tdvola. 

Take, pr6ndere, irreg. 

Tear, raschiire. 

Than, che, di. 

Thanks, grdzie,/. pU 

That, conj.^ che. 

That, rel, firon., che. 

That, demons, pron,, qu^Ilo. 

The, il, lo, la, i, gli, le. 

Them, li, le, 16ro. Of them^ ne. 

Then, pdi. 

There, Ik, 1). 

Therefore, per6. 

They, ^ssi, dsse, 16ro. 

Thick, grdsso. 

Thing, c6sa. 

Think, pensdre. 

Third, t^rzo. 

Thirtieth, trent^simo. 

Thirty, tr^nta. 

Thirty-first, trentesimo prfmo. 

Thirty-one, trentdno, trentdn. 

This, qudsto. 

Thousand, mflle. 

Three, tre. 

Three hundred, trecento. 

Thursday, gioved), m. 

Thus, cos). 

Time, {Ex, 2) v61ta; {Ex, 18 and 

20) tempo. 
To, a. To him = gli. 
Together, insieme. 
Too (= alsd)^ dnche. 
Too (= excessively)^ tr6ppo. 
Tree, dlbero. 
Trunk, trdnco. 
Tuesday, martedi, m. 
Turn, gird re. 



Tuscan, toscino. 

Twelve, dddici. 

Twenty-eight, ventdtto. 

Twenty-nine,.ventin6ve. 

Twig, ramoscello. 

Two, dde. 

Under, sdtto. 

Unfortunate, infelfce. 

Unhappy, sventurito. 

Union, uni6ne,/I 

Unite, racc6gliere, irr^. 

Until, /r<^., flno a. 

Until, conj,^ finch^ . . . non. 

Us, n<5i, ci {conjunctive). 

Usual, usdto. 

Vapor, vap<5re, m. 

Vegetable, vegetdbile, m. 

Very, mdlto, tdnto. 

Victor, Vitt6rio. 

ViUa, vflla. 

Village, villdggio. 

"Water, dcqua. 

"Way (= manner), mani^ra. 

"We, n6i. 

"Web, tdla. 

Wednesday, mercoledl, m. 

Week, settimdna. 

WTiat, interrog, and exclatn. 

che. 
What, rel,, qu^llo che. 
Wlien, qudndo. 
WTiere, ddve. 
Which, che. 
Wliile, m^ntre. 
WTio, rel,^ che. 
Whom, rel,, cdi. 
Willingly, volentidri 
Wind, v€nto. 
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Window, finSstia. * Tear, dnno. 

With, con. Tea, gik. 

Without, s^nza. Tou, v6i, vi, L^i, la, le. To you 

Wood, bdsco. = vi, le. 

Word, par61a. Tour, v6stro, Sdo. 

Working-day, gidrno di lavdro. Touraelf, vi, si. For yourself^ 

World, mdndo. viy si. 



-i 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES ON PRONUNCIATION. 

[The numbers prefixed to the following notes refer to the paragraphs of the 

first chapter in this book.] 

1. The Tuscan names of the letters are : a, bi, ci, di, e, Sffe, gz, 
dcca, /, je or / lungo, elle^ imtf^e, innCy 6, pi, cu^ irre, isse, tiy «, 
vu or vi, zita (with z pronounced dz). They do not change in 
the plural. Their gender is not fixed ; in general those ending in 
a or e are considered as feminine, the others as masculine. K, x, 
y are cdppa, iccase, ipsiion, all masculine. 

2. a. The sounds a, i, d, followed by a single consonant, are 
somewhat longer than the other vowels : for instance, in ddto,fero, 
dvo the accented ^, e, o are longer than in ddttero, vera, dve. Final 
accented vowels sound particularly short : as in amb^ beitd, caffe. 

p. In forming / the mouth should be made as broad as possible 
from side to side. For u and b the lips should be puckered. For 
a and i the mouth should be opened very wide. 

3. a. If an adverb in -mente is formed from an adjective contain- 
ing i or 3, this vowel has, in the adverb, a secondary accent, and 
retains its open sound : as {brh)e) brevemente, "briefly"; {ndbile) 
ndbilmente, " nobly." Furthermore, ^ and 6 retain their quality in 
seeming compounds that consist, in reality, of two or more sepa- 
rate words : as tostoche = tdstoche = tdsto che, " as soon as." 

fi. Preterites and past participles in -^si, -eso, -o.si, -oso have a 
close e ox o\ except chihi (also chiesi), espldsi^ espldso, list (not 
MS^d), liso, 
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y. In the suffixes -eccio (-a), -esco (-a), -ese^ -essa, -etto (-«), 
-ezzo (-^)i 'fnentCy and -mento the e is always close ; while in the 
diminutive suffix -eUo (-a), and in the endings -^«/^, -enza, -erio 
(or -ero)^ and -esimo (-a) it is open : as inglese, " English " ; pro- 
dabiimente, "probably" ; prudinte, "prudent" ; ventisimo, "twen- 
tieth." 

S. In the endings -oio^ -one^ -ore, and in the suffix -oso (-a) the 
o is close ; while in the ending -orio^ and in -occio (-a), -otto (-«), 
and -ozzo {-a), used as suffixes to nouns or adjectives, it is open : 
as vassdio, " tray " ; amdre^ " love " ; romitdriOy " hermitage " ; 
casdtta, " good-sized house." 

e. In the following cases accented e ox o may have either the 
close or the open sound : in Giorgio, maesira, maestro, nego (from 
negdre), neve, organo, scendere, senza, siete and sono (from Sssere), 
spegnere, Ste/ano, vendere ; and in the conditional endings -esti, 
-emmo, -este. The present subjunctive forms dleno, sieno, stieno 
are pronounced also diino, siSno, stiino, 

{. In poetry we often find i for iS, d for ud : as ven = viine, 
" he comes " ; cor = cudre, " heart." 

4. C. a. Between two vowels, of which the second is e or 1, 
single e and single g are, in ordinary Tuscan speech, pronounced 
respectively like sk in "ship" and si in "vision": as pace, 
"peace"; stagione, "season." 

p. Between two vowels, of which the second is a, o, or u, a 
single c is, in popular Tuscan speech, sounded nearly like Eng- 
lish h : as poco {J>dho), "little" ; di questa cosa {di hwesta hdsa), 
*' of this thing." This pronunciation is regarded as vulgar. 

J. Some writers use J, except after a consonant, for the / that 
is pronounced y : as j'eri for iiri, " yesterday " ; pajo for pdio, 
"pair." It is sometimes used also for final / in the plural of 
words in unaccented -io : as speech; (also speccht and occasionally 
specchii) for spicchi, " mirrors," plural of spScchio. 

Z. Aside from verbs in -izzdre, z and zz have the value dz in the 
following words and their derivatives : — 
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arzfllo 


fnzzo 


magazzfno 


romanzo 


zeio 


azztirro 


garz6ne 


manzo 


ronzio 


zenft 


barzeU^tta 


gazzSUa 


mSzzo 


rdzzo 


ziro 


bfzza 


gazzetta 


orizz6nte 


zafflro 


zita 


brezza 


g6nzo 


drzo 


zaffr6ne 


zinco 


brdnzo 


Lazzaro 


pdnzolo 


zanzara 


zodfaco 


donzdlla 


lazzer6tto 


pranzo 


z8bra 


zdUa 


dozzlna 


l&zzo 


ribr^zzo 


zSfHro 


zdna 



also in all derivatives of the Greek zoos, and in many uncommon 
words. 

5. In pronouncing gli and gn the point of the tongue should 
remain behind the lower teeth : as flglio, " son " ; 3gni, " every." 

6. If one of the words mentioned below, or any oxytone ending 
in a vowel, is closely followed by a word beginning with a conso- 
nant, this consonant is, in Tuscany, generally pronounced double. 
The words are : * — 



a 


dl, day 


giii 


o§ 


s6pra 


che 


di*, say 


ha 


pi^ 


Stat 


chi 


e 


ho 


qua 


sto 


cid 


h 


infra 


qualche 


su 


c6me 


fat 


{ntra 


qui 


tet 


c6ntra 


ft, /am 


\k 


re 


tra 


da 


fe» = fece 


li 


sa 


tre 


dk, givfs 


fo 


ma 


se, 1/ 


tu 


da*, givf 


fra 


me} 


s^ 


vat 


do 


fu 


mo* = mddo 


si 


vo = vado 


d6ve 


gik 


n^ 


so 


vo* = vdglio 



Ex. : v^rrd da me domani (verrdddammeddomdnt) , "he will come 
to my house to-morrow." In such cases c is, of course, never 
pronounced like h (see 4, c, p) . 



* The materials for this list were taken from D* Ovidio's article in Grober*s 
Grundriss der romanischen Philologies p. 496. 

t Both the imperative sing, and the pres. ind. third sing. 

X The disjunctive form. 

§ Both the conjunction '' or ** and the interrogative particle. 
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INFLECTIONS OF THE VOICE. 

1. Italian speech is at once smoother and less monotonous than 
American: it is less interrupted by breathings, and it has far 
greater variations of pitch. In order to speak or read Italian well, 
an American must learn to breathe in speaking as he does in sing- 
ing ; he must inhale deeply at the beginning of the clause, and not 
stop again until he reaches the end of it. The following directions 
may be of use ; they are based on the Tuscan pronunciation, and 
particularly on that of Siena. 

2. a. The simplest inflection in a declarative sentence is as fol- 
lows : at the beginning the voice is pitched low ; it rises in the 
middle (in earnest conversation often to a falsetto), and falls 
again at the end. The most emphatic word generally receives 
the highest tone j if there are no words after it to complete the 
cadence, the first words of the phrase are often repeated at the 
end : z& me lo dicono tutH me lo dicono ("they all tell me so "), 
where the u of tuiii is an octave higher than the beginning and 
the close of the sentence. 

p. When there is a pause on some not particularly emphatic word 
before the main verb, that word has a slight circumflex accent, the 
voice rising about one semitone and falling about three : as fudri 
di ciM A ^* ^ una bellissima villa \ (" outside the city there's a 
beautiful villa "), where bellissima has the high pitch, and the a of 
cittct has the circumflex. This accent is generally heard whenever 
modifying clauses or phrases precede the main clause. 

y. Almost all declarative sentences are made up chiefly of these 
two inflections, the long rise and fall and the short circumflex. 
Americans must avoid breaking up their sentences by meaningless 
falling tones. The fall occurs in Italian, as in English, on a very 
emphatic word, and at the end of a sentence. It is used, also, 
with a verb of saying or thinking, followed by a direct quotation ; 
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and with any word or phrase used as a vocative, except in loud 
calling (see 4, P) : as alldra chidma Alfredo e git dice \ ; Bam- 
bino \ , dlmmi la Veritas {Grammar, Exercise 17), where the 
syllables/r^, bam, and dim have the highest pitch. 

3. a. Questions to which the answer may be "yes" or "no" 
have either one of two circumflex accents : in the first the voice 
rises about five semitones and falls one ; in the second, which is 
sometimes used in reading and in polite phrases, the voice rises 
and falls about an octave. Ex. : P hdi visto (" have you seen 
him?"), where the pitches of P iidi, vi, and sto may be represented 
by the notes do, fa, mi; ha bin dormito ("did you sleep well?"), 
where mi is an octave higher than dor and to. The former accent 
may be heard in the Irish pronunciation of English. 

^. These inflections are nearly always confined to the last few 
syllables of the sentence. In some questions, however, they 
appear twice, generally occurring first on the verb; and occa- 
sionally the circumflex on the verb is the only one. 

y. Questions that cannot be answered by " yes " or " no " usu- 
ally begin high, the pitch depending on the emphasis. The voice 
then falls, but generally rises again at the last syllable, going up 
about three semitones : as o cdme \ hdifdito / (" how did you do 
it?"). This accent is common among the Irish, and may be 
heard in England. The final rise is, however, often omitted, 
especially in very short sentences and in polite phrases : as cdme 
sta \ (" how do you do ? "). 

4. a. Exclamations of surprise begin very high, and sink rap- 
idly : as sinti \ (" no ! " * ) ; un affdr di niinte \ (" you don't say 
so ! "*), where un has the main stress ; per mio bdcco ("I want to 
know ! " *), with the accent on per, 

p. In calling to persons at a distance, the Tuscans sing rather 
than speak ; the usual tune is do, la, sol, the accented syllable being 
highest : as AgosHna ("Augustine !") ; partinza ("all aboard !"). 



Popular New England equivalents. 
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[The numbers tefer to paragraphs. Ap. N. means " Appendix, Additional Notes on Pro- 
nunciation"; Ap. V, stands for " Appendix, Inflections of the Voice."] 



A (letter) : 2; Ap. N., 2. 

A (preposition) : 79; 79, by h. 

Accent: 7; 47; 48; S4; 92, e; 

Ap.V. 
Accents: 3; 7. 
Address (Forms of) : 52. 
Adjectives: 26-34. 

Comparison: 31-34. 

Gender: 26; 28. 

Number: 26; 29. 

Position: 27. 

Used as nouns : 20; 30. 
Adverbs: 80-85. 

CV, vi: 47, a; 84. 

Comparison : 80, 2. 

Manner: 85. 

Ne: 47, a; 56,^. 

Never: 83. 

A^^/; »^».* 80y I; 81; 91, a. 

(?«^.- 82. 

Position: 80, i. 

So : 85, a, 
AU: 87. 

Alphabet: i; Ap.'N., i. 
Altrui: 91, dT. 
Any: 88. 
Articles: 9-16. 

Definite : see Definite. 

Indefinite : see Indefinite. 
Augmentatives : 35-37. 



Avudliary Verbs : 53-57. 

Avere: 53, b; 54, 3. 

Essere: 53, a; 54, i, 3. 

Compound tenses : 54; 56. 

Modal auxiliaries : 57. 
Avere: 53,^; 54,3; 54,^; 92,5. 

Be: 53, fl; 54, I, 3; 54, a, c, d, /; 

92, 126. 
Bello : 29, c. 
Both: 38,4; 91. 
Buono: 29, c. 

Can : see Modal Avudllaries. 

Ci (adv.) : 47, a; 84. 

Ci (pron.) : 47-50. 

Close Vowels: 3; Ap. N., 3. 

Comparison : 31-34; 80, 2. 

Adjectives: 31-34. 

Adverbs : 80, 2. 

Irregular: 31, a; 80,2. 
Compound Tenses: 54; 56; 73; 

75- 
Conditional: 54,2; 68,^; 76; 77; 

92,^. 

Contracted : 65 ; 66, I ; 92, c. 

Conjugation: 53-68; 92. 

First: 59. 

Second: 60. 



Third: 60. 
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Fourth: 6i. 

Variations: 63; 66, a; 68. 

Irregular verbs : 64-68; 92. 

Auxiliary verbs : 53-57. 

Compound tenses : 54; 56. 

Compound verbs : 67, a; 93» a. 
Conjunctions: 78. 

With subjunctive : 77,^/; 78, a, 3. 
Consonants: 4-6; Ap. N., 4-6. 
Contraction: 12; 23 (f); 5o(*); 
^3f ^'f 65 ; 66, I ; 68, a, 

Da: 79,^,/^. 
Dates: 38, d; 39, 3. 
Definite Article : 10-13. 

Form: 10- 1 2. 

Use: 12, a; 13; 38,^; 39, a; 
45; 69; 70. 
Di: 12; 17; 79,^3*/,^*J' 
Diminutives: 35-37. 
Do: 54,^. . 

Double Letters : 6. 

Doubling: 48, dT; 93,0; Ap. N., 6. 

E (letter) : 3; 68, i^j; Ap. N., 3. 
H (conjunction) : 78; 78, r. 
Ecco : 48, ^; 84, a, 

Essere: 53,^1; 54, »» 3; 54»«i^.^; 

92, 126. 
Exclamations: 43,^; 79> ^; Ap. 

v., 4. 

For : 79, g. 
Fractions : 39, c. 
Future: 54,2; 68,^; 74; 77. 
Contracted: 65; 66, I. 

Gender: 9-1 1; 14-15; 18-21; 26; 

28. 
Grande : 29, c. 



H: 4; 22, a; 23, a, r; 59, a. 
Have: 53,^; 54,3; 54,^, A; 57»«; 

92,5- 
Here: 84. 

I (letter) : 2; 22, 6; 23, 6; 59^ a; 

60; 92, /; Ap. N., 2. 
I (euphonic) : 79; 81. 
Imperative : 66, d; 72; 77, a. 
Imperfect : 

Form: 63; 63,^; 65; 6S,a,A. 

Use: 54,^,<f; 73; 75- [77.^- 
Impersonal Verbs: 51; 51, ^; 
Indefinite Article : 14-16. 

Form: 14-15. 

Use: 16; 38, i; 43, A 
Infinitive: 48,^; 58; 69-72. 

Contracted: 65. 
Inflections of the voice : Ap. V. 
Interrogation : see Questions. 
Issimo (suffix) : 35, a. 
It: 47; 51; S^f^- 

Letters: i; Ap. N., i. 

May : see Modal AuziliarieB. 
Modal Auxiliaries : 57. 
Moods: 57; 69-77; 78, «• 

Conditional: 54, 2; 65; 66, i; 
68,^; 76; 77. 

Imperative: 66,^; 72; 77, «. 

Infinitive: 48,*; 58; 65; 69-72. 

Participle: $4, a, 6; 62; 63, </; 
69-71. 

Subjunctive: 44,^; 77; 78, a. 
Must : see Modal AuaHiarieB. 
Myself, thyself, etc. : 47, 2; 51, ^. 

Ne (adv.) : 47, «; 56, d; 84. 

Ne (pron.) : 47, 3; 48; 49; 88; 89. 



INDEX. 
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Neuter Verbs: 54, 3; 56, a. 

Never: 83. 

Non: 80, I ; 81; 91, a. 

Not: 80, i; 81. 

Nouns: 17-25. 

Gender: x8-2i. 

Number: 22-25. 
Number: 9-1 1; 22-25; 29. 
Numerals: 38-40. 

Cardinal: 38. 

Ordinal: 39. 

O (letter) : 3; 59» h Ap. N., 3. 

O (conjunction) : 78; 78, c. 

Old Forms: 19 (t); 23(1); 47(*); 

48,*/; 50(*); 63, dT; 66, ^z; 

68; 92; Ap. N., 3, f. 
One (indefinite): 55; 86. 
Only: 82. 

Open Vowels: 3; Ap. N., 3. 
Ought : see Modal Auxiliaries. 

Participle: 54, ^^, b\ 62; 63, d\ 
69-71. 

Past: 54, fl, b\ 63, d\ >ji, c. 

Present: 62; 69-71. 
Partitive Genitive: I2,^^; 88; 89. 
Passive: 54,1; 54,/; 55; 56, <:. 
Perfect Tenses.: 54, 3; 56; 73; 

75- 
Personal Pronouns : 46-52. 

Conjunctive: 47-50. 

Form: 47; 48, <:, </; 50; 

52, I. 
Position: 48; 49. 

Disjunctive: 51-52. 

Omission: 51,2; 51,^. 

Use: 51; 51, i; 51,^,^,^ 
Pitch : Ap. V. 
Plural: 22-25; ^9* 



Irregular: 23, d\ 25. 

Words in -co and -go : 23, r. 
Poetic Forms : see Old. 
Possessive: 17; 45; 52, i. 
Prefixes : 93, a. 
Prepositions: 79. 

^<^' 79»^»/^- 

To : 79, a, b. [74. 

Present: 65; 66,4; 68,/^; 73; 

Preterite: 60; 65; 66, 2, 3; 68, 

dyt; 75. 

Preterite Perfect : 54,3; 75. 

Pronouns: 41-52; 86-91. 

Demonstrative: 42. 

Indefinite: 86-91. 

Interrogative, 43. 

Personal : see Personal. 

Possessive : see Possessive. 

Reciprocal : see Reciprocal. 

Reflexive : see Reflexive. 

Relative: 44. 
Pronunciation: 1-8; Ap. N., 1-6; 
Ap. V. 

Quantity: 2; Ap. N., 2. 
Qualche : 29, ^; 89. 
Questions: 43; 51, 2; 77, / g; 
79, b', 81, a\ Ap. v., 3. 

Reciprocal pronouns and verbs: 
47, 2; 48; 49; 50; 51, 3; 
51,/; 52, i; 56,^. 

Reflexive Pronouns: 47, 2; 48; 

49; 50; ShV, 52, i; 55; 
56,^; 63, <z; 86. 

Reflexive Verbs : 55; 56,^; 63,^7; 

86. 

Santo : 29, c. 
Shall: 54,2; 57. 
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Should: 54,2; 57; 76; 77. 

Si: 47-50; 52; 55; 56,*; 63, tf; 

86. 
80: 85, a. 
Some: 89. 
SpeUing: 1-8. 

Subjonctive: 44,^; 77; 78,0. 
Suffixes: 35-37; 85; Ap. N., 3. 
Syllables: 8. 

Tenses: 

Compound: 54; 56; 73; 

75. 
Future : see Future. 

Imperfect : see Imperfect. 

Present : see Present. 

Preterite : see Preterite. 
Than: 33. 
There: 84. 
Time of day : 38, c. 
To: 79, a, b. 



Verbs: 53-77; 92; 93. 

Auxiliary verbs : see Auxiliary. 
Conjugation : see Conjugation. 
Lists of irregular verbs : 92; 93. 
Alphabetical: 93. 
By conjugations: 92. 
Moods : see Moods. 
Tenses: see Tenses. 
Regular verbs: 55-56; 59-63. 
Irregular verbs : 64-68; 92. 

Regular parts : 66. 

Compound verbs: 67, a\ 

93i«- 
Old forms : 63, d\ 68; 92. 

Vi (adv.) : 47, «; 84. 

Vowels: 2-3; Ap. N., 2-3. 

"Whatever : 44, c, 

"Whoever : 44, c. 

Will: 54,2; 57. 

Would: 54,2; 54. ^; 57; 76; 77. 



U (letter) : 2; Ap. N., 2. 



Ton: 52; 86. 
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Fontaine's Lectures ConranteS Can follow the above. Contains Reading, Con- 
versation, and English Exercises based on the text. Cloth. $x.oo. 

Lyon and Larpent's Primary French Translation Book. An easy beginning 

reader, with very full notes, vocabulary, and English exercises based on the 
latter part of the text. Cloth. 60 cts. 

Super's Preparatory French Reader. Complete and graded selections oi 

interesting French, with notes and vocabulary. Half leather. 70 cts. 

French Fairy Tales (Joynes). With notes, vocabulary, and English exercises 
based on the text. Boards, 35 cts. 

Davles's Elementary Scientific French Reader. Confined to Scientific French. 

With notes and vocabulary. Boards. 136 pages. 40 cts. 

Heath's French-Engflish and English-French Dictionary. Recommended as 

fully adequate for the ordinary wants of students. Cloth. Retail price, $z.s# 
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ELEMENTARY FRENCH TEXTS. 
Jules Verne's L'£zp6ditioiL de la Jeune Bardie. With notes, vocabulary, and 

appendixes by W. S. Lyon. Boards. 95 pages. 25 cts. 

Genrais'S Uil Cas de ConsdeiLCe. With notes, vocabulary, and appendixes by 
R. P. Horsley. Boards. 86 pages. 25 cts. 

G^nin'S Le Petit Talllenr Bouton. With notes, vocabulary and appendixes by 
W. S. Lyon. Paper. 88 pages. 25 cts. 

Assonant's Une Ayentnre dn C^l^bre Pierrot. With notes, vocabulary, and 

appendixes by R. £. Pain. Paper. 93 pages. 35 cts. 

Mnller's Les Grandes D^coiiYertes Modernes., Talks on Photography and 

Telegraphy. With notes, vocabulary, and appendixes by F. E. B. Wale. Paper. 
88 pages. 25 cts. 

R6citS de Guerre et de Revolution. Selected and edited, with notes, vocabu- 
lary, and appendixes by B. Minssen. Paper. 91 pages. 25 cts. 

Bruno's Les EnfantS Patriotes. With notes, vocabulary, and appendixes by 
W. S. Lyon. Paper. 94 pages. 25 cts. 

BedoUi^re'S La M^re Michel et son Chat. With notes, vocabulary and appen- 
dixes by W. S. Lyon. Boards. 96 pages. 25 cts. 

LegouY^ and Lahi^he's La Cigrale chez les Fourmis. a comedy in one act, 

with notes by W. U. Witherby. Boards. 56 pages. 20 cts. 

Lahiche and Martin's Le Voyare de M. Perrichon. A comedy with introduc- 
tion and notes by Professor Wells of the University of the South. Boards. 
108 pages, as cts. 

Lahiche and Martin's La Poudre auz Teuz. Comedy with notes by Professor 
Wells, University of the South. Boards. 92 pages. 25 cts. 

Bumas's L'Eyasion du Buc de Beaufort. With notes by D. B. Kitchen. 

Boards. 91 pages. 25 cts. 

Assollant'S R6citS de la Vieille France. With notes by E. B. Wauton. Paper. 
78 pages. 25 cts. 

Berthet'S Le Facte de Famine. With notes by B. B. Dickinson. Boards. 94 
pages. 25 cts. 

Erckmann-Chatrian's L'Histoire d'un Faysan. With notes by W. S. Lyon. 

Paper. 94 pages. 25 cts. 

France's Aheille. With notes by C. P. Lebon of the Boston English High School. 
Paper. 94 pages. 25 cts. 

La Main Malheureuse. With complete and detailed vocabulary, by H. A. Guer- 
ber, Nyack, N. Y. Boards, xoo pages. 25 cts. 

Enault'S Le Chien du Capitaine. Notes and vocabulary, by C. Fontaine, Di- 
rector of French, High Schools, Washington, D. C. Boards. 142 pages. 35 cts. 

TroiS Contes ChoisiS par Baudot. (Z.^ Si^^^e de Berlin, La derniire Ciasse, 
La Mule du Pape.) With notes by Professor Sanderson. Paper. 15 cts. 

Erckmann-Chatrian's Le Conscrit de 1813. Notes and vocabulary, by Pro- 
fessor Super, Dickinson College. Cloth. 216 pages. 65 cts. Boards. 45 cts. 

Selections for Sifht Translation. Fifty fifteen-line extracts compiled by Miss 
Bruce of the High School, Newton, Mass. Paper. 38 pages. 15 cts. 
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INTERMEDIATE FRENCH TEXTS. (Partial List.) 

Dnmas'S La Tullpe Voire. With notes by Professor C. Fontaine, Central High 
School, Washington^ D. C. Boards. 220 pages. 40 cts. 

ErckmaiUl-CliatrUll'S Waterloo. Abridged and annotated by Professor O. B. 
Super of Dickinson College. Boards. i8g pages. 35 cts. 

At)01lt*8 Le Rol des MontaSfnes. Edited by Professor Thomas Logie. Cloth. 
338 pages. 40 cts. 

Fallleron'8 Le Monde oil I'on S'ennilie. A comedy with notes by Professor 
Pendleton of Bethany College, W. Va. Boards. 138 pages. 30 cts. 

Souvestre'S Le Bfari de M!ne de Solan^re. With notes by Professor Super of 
Dickinson College. Paper. 59 pages. 20 cts. 

fflatorlettes ModemeSf Vol. I. Short modem stories, selected and edited, with 
notes, by C. Fontaine, Director of French in the High Schools of Washington, 
D. C. Cloth. 163 pages. 60 cts. 

HlStoriettef Modemes, Vol. II. Short stories as above. Cloth. 160 pages. 
60 cts. 

Tlenrs de France. A collection of short and choice French stories of recent date 
with notes by C. Fontaine, Washington, D. C. Cloth. 158 pages. 60 cts. 

* 

Sandean'S Mile de la Selgfll^re. With introduction and notes by Professor 
Warren of Adelbert College. Boards. 158 pages. 30 cts. 

Sonvestre'S Un FhilOSOplie sons les ToitS. With notes and vocabulary by 
Professor Frazer of the University of Toronto. Cloth. 283 pages. 80 cts. 

Without vocabulary. Qoth. 178 pages. 50 cts. 

Sonvestre'S Les Confessions d'nn OnTrier. With notes by Professor Super of 

Dickinson College. Paper. 127 pages. 25 cts. 

Ancrier'S Le Gendre de M. Folrler. One of the masterpieces of modem comedy. 
Exjited by Professor Wells of the University of the South. Boards. zx8 pages. 
25 cts. 

M6rlm6e'8 Colomba. With notes by Professor J. A. Fontaine of Bryn Mawr 
College. 192 pages. Cloth, 60 cts ; boards, 35 cts. 

M6rlm^e'8 Chronlqne dn R^srne de Charles IX. With notes by Professor P. 

Desages, Cheltenham College, England. Paper. 1x9 pages. 25 cts. 

Sand's La Mare an DlaUe. With notes by Professor F. C. de Sumichrast of 
Harvard. Boards. 122 pages. 25 cts. 

Sand's La Fetite Fadette. With notes by F. Aston-Binns, Balliol Collie, Ox- 
ford, England. Boards. 142 pages. 30 cts. 

De Vigny'S Le Cachet Rongfe. With notes by Professor Fortier of Tulane 
University. Paper. 60 pages. 20 cts. 

De Yigny*B La Canne de Tone. Edited by Professor Spiers, with Introduction 
by Professor Cohn of Columbia University. Boards. 2x8 pages. 40 cts. 

Hal^yy'S L'Ahh6 Constantin. Edited with notes, by Professor Thomas Logic 
Boards. z6o pages. 30 cts. 
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